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Vietnam  -■  Ten  Years  After 


War  Not  Over 
For  Vietnam 
Veterans 


April  30,  1975  marked  the  end  of  a  long  and  painful  chapter  in  American 
history.  But  the  closing  of  the  chapter  does  not  end  the  book  on  the 
aftermath  of  the  War  in  Southeast  Asia.  And  the  Tenderloin,  with  its  large 
population  of  Southeast  Asian  refugees  and  Vietnam  veterans,  continues 
to  feel  the  effects  of  that  conflict  more  than  perhaps  any  other  neigh- 
borhood in  the  country.  In  this  issue,  the  Times  takes  a  look  at  both 
communities  to  see  how  they  are  faring. 


Refugees 
Struggle  In 
New  Land 


by  Rob  Waters 

Ten  years  ago,  President  Gerald 
Ford  urged  the  nation  to  "put  Viet- 
nam behind  us"  and  America 
jumped  at  the  opportunity.  Now,  ten 
years  later,  that  eagerness  to  forget 
what  one  psychologist  calls  "as  trau- 
matic a  wrenching  of  this  country  as 
the  Civil  War"  keeps  thousands  of 
Vietnam  veterans  trapped  in  a  war 
for  their  own  hearts  and  minds. 

Fifty-eight  thousand  Americans, 
whose  names  now  line  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  in  Washington, 
lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam.  A 
staggering  one-and-a-half  million 
Vietnam-era  veterans  have  died 
since  leaving  the  service,  according" 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

While  there  has  been  no  analysis 
of  this  disturbing  statistic,  the 
preliminary  results  of  a  survey  now 
being  completed  at  the  University  of 
San  Francisco  indicate  a  50  to  75 
percent  higher  rate  of  suicide  among 
Vietnam  veterans  than  their  non- 
veteran  peers  and  a  50  percent 
higher  rate  of  death  from  auto  acci- 
dents. Deaths  from  drug  overdoses 
are  widely  thought  to  be  higher 
among  Vietnam  vets  as  well. 


For  these  forgotten  casualties  of 
the  war,  and  for  thousands  of  other 
veterans  living  on  the  streets  or 
hiding  in  the  hills,  there  is  no 
memorial. 

"There's  still  a  war  going  on," 
says  Michael  Anthony,  a  Vietnam 
veteran  now  working  as  a  counselor 
in  the  Tenderloin.  "A  war  within 
ourselves  and  with  our  environment 
and  there  can  be  needless  additional 
deaths  depending  on  how  we  deal 
with  this  crisis." 

To  be  sure,  Vietnam  veterans  are 
not  a  monolithic  group;  the  majority 
exist  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  And  many,  particularly  in  recent 
years,  have  joined  with  other  vets 
end  ta'.^Tv  advantage  c-f  progxams 
geared  to  helping  them  work  through 
and  cleanse  their  pain.  But  psycho- 
logists, social  workers  and  veterans 
themselves  say  that  for  many  vet- 
erans, the  wounds  of  the  war  have 
not  yet  healed. 

Shelters  and  Soup  Lines 

Many  of  these  forgotten  veterans 
can  be  seen  daily  on  the  streets  of 
the  Tenderloin,  standing  in  line  at 
continued  on  page  16 
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Vietnam  veteran  at  Episcopal  Sanctuary  shelter. 
One- fifth  of  S.F.  shelter  residents  are  Vietnam  veterans. 


Refugees  at  camps  like  Ban  Vinai  on 
many  as  four  years  or  more  waiting  to 

by  Sara  Colm 

A  decade  after  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  Southeast  Asians  were 
displaced  from  their  homes  by  war, 
famine  and  political  upheaval,  many 
are  still  struggling  to  adjust  to  a  new 
life  in  America.  Problems  are  es- 
pecially severe  for  the  second  wave 
of  refugees  who  arrived  after  1978 
and  are  poorer,  less  educated  and 
half  as  likely  to  find  work  as  those 
who  escaped  in  1975  after  the  fall  of 
Saigon  and  political  changeovers  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  aftermath  of  the  war  triggered 
one  of  the  most  massive  population 
shifts  in  history,  with  over  a  million 
and  a  half  people  from  Laos, 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam  seeking  re- 
fuge in  other  countries  in  the 
ensuing  decade.  By  far  the  greatest 
numbers  — 650,000  — went  to  the 
United  States,  with  half  of  those 
ending  up  in  California. 

While  the  changing  face  of  the 
Tenderloin— with  its  newly  revita- 
lized shops,  Asian  restaurants  and 
throngs  of  children  on  the  sidewalks 
—  indicates  some  of  the  positive 
impacts  the  refugees  have  had  on  the 
community,  problems  still  abound 
for  the  newcomers.  The  Southeast 
Asian  community  is  a  diverse  one; 
people  come  from  different  places  at 
different  times  for  different  reasons. 

"I  see  people  working  after  a 
month  here  and  others  who've  been 
here  eight  or  nine  years  and  still  are 
not  working,"  says  Vu-Duc  Vuong, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Southeast 
Asian  Refugee  Resettlement. 

Two  Waves  of  Refugees 

The  first  group  of  refugees  to 
arrive  in  America  left  Southeast  Asia 
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the  Laos-Thailand  border  can  spend  as 
be  processed  to  a  new  country. 

in  1975  with  the  toppling  of  the 
governments  in  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  Most  were  city  people 
with  direct  ties  to  either  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  or  American 
concerns.  While  135,000  people  were 
evacuated  in  the  U.S.  Embassy's 
panic-stricken  and  ill-prepared 
emergency  operation  on  April  30, 
1975,  many  thousands  more  in  this 
"high  risk"  category  were  left 
behind  in  the  confusion  and  disarray. 
U.S.  rescue  operations  were  termi- 
nated May  1. 

The  second  wave  of  refugees 
began  in  1978  with  the  exodus  of  the 
"boat  people"  from  Vietnam.  These 
were  primarily  ethnic  Chinese  who 
fled  the  anti-Chinese  policies  Viet- 
nam imposed  as  its  relationship  with 
China  soured.  Thousands  of  people 
bribed  their  way  past  officials  and 
set  off  in  flimsy  crafts,  risking  their 
lives  on  rough  seas  or  at  the  hands  of 
pirates  before  being  picked  up  by 
ships  or  landing  on  the  beaches  of 
neighboring  countries.  Many  did  not 
make  it;  at  least  30,000  are  estimated 
to  have  lost  their  lives  at  sea. 

Included  in  this  "second  wave" 
was  a  steady  trickle  of  refugees  out 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  most  of 
whom  traveled  overland  to  refuge  in 
Thailand. 

A  massive  outpouring  of  people 
from  Cambodia  began  in  1979  when 
Vietnam  invaded  and  ousted  the 
genocidal  Khmer  Rouge  regime. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cam- 
bodians, some  fleeing  the  Khmer 
Rouge  and  some  fleeing  famine 
poured  into  refugee  camps  on  the 
Thai-Cambodian  border. 

A  large  number  of  the  refugees 
who  left  in  1975  were  educated  and 

continued  on  page  14 
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Editor, 

Your  article  regarding  the  Mental 
health  system  was  excellent  and  of  great 
interest  to  me  (TT.  March  1985).  I  hope  I 
will  be  able  to  attend  the  public  forum  on 
March  20th. 

The  sociological  aspects  mentioned, 
indeed,  are  primary  contributing  factors. 
And  the  medications  used  to  balance  a 
"biochemical"  brain  defect  do  create  a 
zombie-like  condition  in  many  cases, 
shamefully  putting  the  victim  in  a  state 
of  dependency.  That  a  biochemical 
imbalance  is  treated  with  drugs,  them- 
selves chemical,  and  not  from  natural 
nutritional  sources  does  not  make  sense. 
The  basic  food  groups  that  make  up  a 
balanced  diet  seem  much  more  fitting.  I 
do  hope  a  nutritionist  will  be  at  the 
forum. 

Again,  a  great  piece  of  journalism. 
However,  I  wanted  to  give  an  additional 
point  of  view. 

Sincerely, 

Anne  Marie  Strayer 


INshort 

by  Sara  Colm 

Lawyer  Sues  Santa.  Yes,  that  was 
public-interest  lawyer  Mark  Aaron- 
son's  daughter  featured  grinning 
broadly  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Chronicle  in  March  —  sueing  the 
phone  company  over  calls  to  Santa 
Claus.  Apparently  she  was  unaware 
she  was  being  charged  $.50  a  call  for 
ringing  Santa  for  recorded  messages 
and  ran  up  quite  a  bill  over  the 
holidays.  Her  parents  are  sueing  the 
phone  company  to  drop  the  $22.50 
bill  and  set  up  a  $10  million 
"Children's  Protective  Fund"  to 
safeguard  children  from  "avaricious, 
deceitful  and  fraudulent  business 
practices."  Some  will  remember 
Aaronson  as  the  lawyer  for  the  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition. 

Freewheelers.  The  Free  wheelers  As- 
sociation offers  free  excursions  for 
folks  confined  to  a  wheelchair  to  visit 
various  Bay  Area  sites  and  res- 
taurants. If  you  are  disabled,  use  a 
wheelchair  or  walker,  join  this  group 
for  a  day  on  the  town!  There  is 
door-to-door  service  and  transporta- 
tion on  a  modern  well-equipped  van 
especially  made  for  wheelchairs.  Call 
552-9119  for  more  information. 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

nmdking  &  non-smoking) 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

in  management  process 
«  24-hour  desk  service  

accomodations  for  single  women 
for  single  men 
for  parent  with  onechild 

All  for 
$336—386  per  Month 
or  $100  per  Week 
Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.      431 -2870 


Editor. 

There  is  a  park  being  built  in  the 
Tenderloin  Area. 

I've  never  been  acquainted  with  arch- 
itecture, but  I  know  if  a  park  is  made  for 
children  there  should  be  special  atten- 
tion to  enclosure  and  I  feel  the  park 
should  be  looked  into.  Bricks  are  good 
for  outside  of  a  fence  but  I  don't  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  for  inside  on  the 
grass.  A  park  is  mostly  an  open  area. 
This  one  looks  like  some  kind  of 
monument  instead  of  a  recreation  area. 

Anonymous 


Editor, 

I  like  reading  the  Tenderloin  Times. 
I've  always  read  your  paper.  I  came  to 
this  city  with  no  friend  but  now  have 
many.  Back  in  Chicago  I  had  so-called 
friends  but  they  were  phonies.  But  here 
these  people  are  true  friends  to  me.  I  will 
always  love  the  Tenderloin 'Times  and 
Hospitality  House  because  Hospitality 
House  has  played  such  a  big  part  in  my 
life.  On  March  22,  1984.  they  helped  me 
get  on  my  feet. 

Love  always, 
Andre  Hudson 


Mental  Health.  The  Community  Ad- 
visory Boards  for  Mental  Health 
Services  are  now  recruiting  new 
members  to  fill  vacancies.  The 
boards,  in  existence  for  more  than  a 
decade,  were  created  to  insure  com- 
munity input  in  decisions  regarding 
mental  health  services.  Annual  elec- 
tions will  be  held  in  May.  For  more 
information  call  Martin  Jue  at  661- 
4400. 

Singing  Boys.  Boys  aged  7  to  13 
interested  in  the  thrill  of  making 
great  music  as  well  as  learning  sight- 
singing  and  music  theory  are  en- 
couraged to  audition  for  the  Singing 
Boys  of  S.F.  led  by  renowned 
boychoir  director  Dr.  William  Bal- 
lard. Call  334-2330  for  more  infor- 
mation. 


Operation  Concern  provides  a  drop- 
in  program  for  lesbian  and  gay 
elders  through  the  end  of  April, 
Sundays  from  1-5  p.m.  at  1853 
Market  Street.  In  addition,  Opera- 
tion Concern  now  provides  counsel- 
ing for  lesbian  and  gay  clients  with 
disabilities  and/or  chronic  illnesses. 
Call  626-7000  for  more  information. 


Letter 

from  Editors 

Big  changes  are  in  store  for  the 
Times.  We  will  not  be  publishing  in 
May  but  will  return  in  June  with  a  new 
multi-lingual  format.  This  delay  will 
allow  us  to  move  to  new  and  larger 
offices  on  Taylor  Street. 

Beginning  with  the  June  issue,  four 
pages  each  month  will  be  devoted  to 
Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  and  Laotian 
summaries  of  articles  appearing 
elsewhere  in  the  paper  in  English. 
This  expanded  format,  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  The  San  Francisco 
Foundation,  should  increase  our 
ability  to  communicate  with  the 
refugees  who  are  a  significant  part  of 
our  neighborhood. 

Also,  during  April,  we  will  be 
conducting  a  series  of  classes  in 
journalism  for  Times  staff.  A  limited 
number  openings  are  availalbe  for 
people  not  now  writing  for  the  Times 
who  would  like  to  do  so.  The  classes 
will  be  free  and  should  be  extremely 
valuable .  Please  be  in  touch  by  no  later 
than  April  12  if  you  are  interested. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  announce 
that  Sara  Colm,  a  long-time  neighbor- 
hood worker  and  Times  contributor 
will  be  joining  the  staff  as  an  associate 
editor. 


Free  Conflict  Resolution  Training. 

Community  Boards  will  hold  a 
training  session  for  TL  residents 
interested  in  serving  as  volunteers  to 
solve  disputes  in  our  neighborhood. 
The  training  starts  April  18,  1985 
and  is  free  to  community  residents 
who  agree  to  volunteer  for  a  year, 
with  sessions  being  held  on  Satur- 
days and  evenings.  Call  864-4890  for 
more  info. 

Act  Out  I  The  Studio  of  Dramatic  Arts 
will  hold  open  auditions  for  its  Bay 
Area  premiere  production  of  "A 
Song  at  Twilight"  by  Noel  Coward. 
The  play  will  be  produced  during  and 
for  San  Francisco's  Gay  Pride  Week. 
There  are  roles  for  two  women  and 
two  men.  Auditions  will  be  held 
April  29  and  30  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Building.  935- 
0995  for  more  information. 


Correction.  Last  month's  Time's 
bulletin  on  the  sale  of  Herrington's 
Bar  and  Grill  was  based  partly  on 
erroneous  information.  The  new 
owners  are  from  Thailand,  not 
Taiwan.  Our  apologies. 


Get  The 
Times  Here 

The  following  locations  have  agreed 
to  distribute  The  Tenderloin  Times 
monthly  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
The  Times  appreciates  their  assis- 
tance. 

Postal  Instant  Press,  25  Taylor  (at 
Golden  Gate) 


Daldas  Grocery,  199  Eddy  (and 
Taylor) 

Glide  Church.  330  Ellis  (and  Taylor) 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 

295  Eddy  (at  Jones) 

G  &  H  Liquors,  201  Jones  (and  Turk) 

David's  Market,  402  Ellis  (and 
Jones) 

The  Perfect  Hamburger,  601  Geary 
(and  Jones) 

Empire  Liquors,  399  Eddy  (and 
Leavenworth) 

Alexander  Hamilton  Pharmacy,  596 

O'Farrell  (and  Leavenworth) 

YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate  (at  Leaven- 
worth) 

Central  Towers  Market,  352  Turk  (at 
Leavenworth) 

Cadillac  Market,  499  Eddy  (at  Hyde) 

Big  Horn  Bar  B  Que,  808  Geary  (at 
Hyde) 

J  &  E  Deli,  757  Larkin  (at  OTarreU) 

Sandwich  Plus,  912  Geary  (at  Larkin) 

Shayeb  Market,  1030  Polk  (near 
Post) 


Spring  Mobilization  for  Peace,  Jobs 
and  Justice.  On  Saturday,  April  20 
there  will  be  a  march  and  rally  to 
advocate  the  nuclear  freeze,  no  U.S. 
intervention  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  and  an  end  to  U.S. 
Support  for  South  African  Apartheid. 

The  march  starts  at  12  noon  from 
Justin  Herman  Plaza  (foot  of  Market) 
followed  by  a  1  p.m.  rally  at  Civic 
Center. 


THE  TENDERLOIN  TIMES,  circulation  10.000,  is  published 
monthly  by  Central  City  Hospitality  House,  a  United  Way 
agency,  146  Leavenworth,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102.  Telephone 
(415)  776-2102.  ©  1985  by  Central  City  Hospitality  House.  All 
rights  revert  to  authors  and  artists  on  publication.  The  opinions 
expressed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  or  staff  of  Hospitality  House. 
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Lively  Debate  at  TIMES  Mental  Health  Forum 


by  Wade  Hudson 


An  emotion-packed  mental  health 
forum  sponsored  by  The  Tenderloin 
Times  in  mid-March,  brought  out 
nearly  100  people  and  added  fuel  to 
the  heated  campaign  for  a  new, 
informal  mental  health  drop-in  cen- 
ter in  the  Tenderloin. 

With  Health  Commission  Presi- 
dent Dr.  Phillip  Lee  in  attendance,  a 
broad  range  of  patients,  ex-patients, 
advocates  and  service  providers 
harshly  criticized  the  current  sys- 
tem's heavy  reliance  on  expensive, 
coercive  hospitals  and  called  on  the 
city  to  establish  community-based 
alternatives. 

Mental  health  department  repre- 
sentatives responded  by  agreeing 
with  the  thrust  of  the  criticism,  but 
making  few  specific  commitments. 

"What  is  most  striking,"  com- 
mented Dr.  Tom  Peters,  recently- 
appointed  deputy  director  of  health 
in  charge  of  mental  health  programs, 
"is  that  the  point  of  view  I  have 
heard  today  is  also  expressed  by  my 
colleagues.  The  focus  on  hospitals  is 
fruitless  and  irrelevant.  We  will  do 
what  we  can  to  break  that  cycle." 

Afterwards,  Lee  commented,  "It 


was  a  refreshing  and  very  enlight- 
ening discussion.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  those  who  spoke  who 
had  been  users  of  the  system  and 
could  speak  with  clarity  and  auth- 
ority because  of  their  experience." 

Self-Help  Proposals 

The  meetings's  most  intense  mo- 
ment came  when  the  floor  was 
opened   for   comments   from  the 


audience  and  Keith  Powe  took  the 
mike. 

"My  first  admission  was  when  I 
was  five  years  old,"  Powe  said. 
"I've  been  in  and  out  of  mental 
institutions  for  17  years.  Try  new 
methods  cause  this  system  ain't 
working.  It  fucked  my  life  for  28 
years...  They 're  not  doing  nothing. 
They're  just  holding  you  temporarily 


an 
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Keith  Powe  speaks  his  mind  at  Times  mental  health  forum. 


mid  then  throwing  you  out  to 
nothing.  The  money  should  go  to  the 
community  and  people  who've  'been 
there'  should  work  there.  It's  the 
idea  of  caring  for  one  another. 

"I  feel  real  good  right  now, ' '  Powe 
told  the  spellbound  audience.  "I  feel 
good  to  be  able  to  do  something.  I've 
got  me  a  job.  I'm  a  volunteer.  I'm 
part  of  the  community." 

The  theme  of  self  help  and  mutual 
support  had  been  set  earlier  by  the 
first  speaker.  Holding  her  year-old 
baby  in  her  arms  as  she  spoke, 
Fancher  Larson,  an  ex-patient  mem- 
ber of  the  Mental  Health  Advisory 
Board,  described  how  she  has  man- 
aged to  break  free  of  a  long  career  as 
a  "chronic  mental  patient."  After 
criticizing  the  system  for  "rounding 
people  up  and  putting  them  in 
'benevolent'  institutions  that  don't 
work  and  are  too  expensive,"  Larson 
thanked  her  peers  "who  have  also 
suffered  like  I  have  and  who  pro- 
vided the  support  that  enabled  me  to 
leave  the  system." 

'  'If  you  had  known  me  seven  years 
ago,  you  wouldn't  recognize  me 
now,"  she  said,  holding  back  tears. 

continued  on  page  13 


Mental  Health  System  at  a  Crossroads 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Second  in  a  series 

The  use  of  force  to  impose  treat- 
ments on  mental  patients  against 
their  will  is  at  the  center  of  a  raging 
debate  concerning  the  future  of  this 
country's  mental  health  system. 

On  one  side,  the  American  Psych- 
iatric Association,  many  mental 
health  administrators  and  others 
propose  reversing  the  country's  30- 
year-old  policy  of  moving  away  from 
locking  up  mental  patients  for  long 
periods  of  time.  They  say  that  exces- 
sive concern  about  certain  patients' 
rights  has  neglected  the  "right  to 
adequate  treatment,"  which  re- 
quires longer-term  institutional- 
ization. 

On  the  other  side,  organized 
mental  patients  and  patients  rights 
advocates  criticize  the  current  sys- 
tem for  already  being  too  coercive 
and  paternalistic.  By  constantly  tak- 
ing away  patients'  ability  to  make 
basic  decisions  about  their  own  lives, 
they  say,  the  system  violates  basic 
human  rights  and  actually  creates 
what  it  then  calls  "mental  illness"  — 
difficulty  controlling  one's  own  life. 

Forced  Treatment 

In  California,  local  mental  hospi- 
tals, without  going  to  court,  can 
confine  for  72  hours  people  they 
consider  "a  danger  to  others,  a 
danger  to  self,  or  gravely  disabled, 
as  a  result  of  a  mental  disorder." 
Grave  disability  is  defined  as  being 
"unable  to  provide  food,  clothing  or 
shelter." 

Once  placed  on  a  psychiatric 
"hold,"  involuntary  patients  can  be 
forced  to  take  psychiatric  drugs, 
usually  major  tranquillizers  such  as 
Haldol  and  Thorazine.  If  they  refuse, 
they  are  routinely  held  down  and 
injected  with  a  needle. 

Although  most  psychiatrists  con- 
sider these  drugs  safe  and  effective, 
many  mental  patients  consider  them 
painfully  unpleasant.  Resistance  to 


taking  them  is  common  and  staff 
often  must  use  or  threaten  force  to 
administer  them. 

Former  mental  patients,  especially 
those  who  have  never  committed  a 
crime,  often  express  outrage  at 
having  been  locked  up  and  forcibly 
drugged,  which  they  consider 
"chemical  rape." 

The  San  Francisco  mental  health 
system  places  72-hour  holds  on 
people  about  6,500  times  a  year. 
Virtually  all  of  these  patients  receive 
psychiatric  drugs. 

After  the  initial  72-hour  hold,  the 
treatment  staff  can  apply  a  14-day 
hold,  in  which  case  both  staff  and 
patient  must  appear  at  a  hearing 
held  by  an  officer  of  the  Superior 
Court.  This  requirement,  roundly 
criticized  by  many  mental  health 
administrators,  was  established  only 
a  few  years  ago  in  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Assemblyman  Tom  Bates 
that  extended  a  federal  court  deci- 
sion. 

If  placed  on  a  14-day  hold,  the 
patient  has  the  right  to  demand  and 
receive  a  trial  in  Superior  Court,  at 
which  the  staff  must  convince  the 
judge  (or  jury)  that  the  patient  is 
dangerous  or  gravely  disabled  as  a 
result  of  a  mental  disorder. 

San  Francisco's  mental  health 
system  places  about  2,400  14-day 
holds  a  year. 

Following  the  14-day  hold,  the 
staff  can  seek  court  approval  to  hold 
the  patient  for  another  180  days  if 
the  patient  is  considered  dangerous, 
or  seek  a  conservatorship  if  con- 
sidered gravely  disabled.  Conserva- 
tors are  commonly  given  the  power 
to  decide  if  and  when  their  conserva- 
tees  are  to  be  placed  in  a  treatment 
facility.  San  Francisco  applies  about 
60  post-certifications  and  about  1000 
conservatorships  each  year. 

Courts  agree  with  treatment  staff 
about  95%  of  the  time. 

A  large  but  unknown  percentage 
of  the  people  receiving  involuntary 


mental  health  services  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  from  the  Tenderloin. 

Within  this  framework,  mental 
patients  "have  the  right  to  live  in  as 
normal  an  atmosphere  as  possible 
and  to  receive  care  and  treatment  in 
the  least  restrictive  setting  with  as 
much  freedom  as  your  safety  per- 
mits," according  to  the  state's 
Handbook  of  Rights  for  Mental 
Patients. 

Critics  of  Forced  Treatment 

Moderate  critics  of  the  current 
system  charge  that  this  right  to  the 
least  restrictive  treatment  possible  is 
regularly  violated  by  a  system  that 
relies  too  heavily  on  coercive  institu- 
tions. 

"The  system  undermines  self- 
determination  and  encourages  de- 
pendency," argues  Melissa  Daar,  a 
representative  of  the  Coalition  for 
Community-Based  Services.  "We 
need  more  voluntary  programs  that 
would  help  people  before  they  com- 
pletely freak  out,  so  there  would  be 
less  need  to  use  locked  hospitals  as 
an  absolute  last  resort." 

Stronger  critics  assert  that  only 
people  who  have  broken  the  law 
should  be  locked  up,  and  dealt  with 
by  a  thoroughly-reformed  criminal 
justice  system. 

"Taking  away  people's  liberty 
should  be  based  on  crimes  actually 
committed,  rather  than  pseudo- 
scientific  predictions  of  what  people 
might  do,"  says  Leonard  Frank, 
co-founder  of  the  Network  Against 
Psychiatric  Assault. 

"The  government's  use  of  force  to 
violate  basic  human  rights  under- 
mines law  and  order  by  building  up 
rage  in  those  whose  rights  are 
violated  and  causes  more  violence 
than  it  prevents,"  Frank  adds. 

Some  psychiatrists  have  come  to 
argue  that  mental  health  services 
should  not  be  forced  on  people 
against  their  will,  and  would  like  to 
operate  a  system  of  services  only  for 
people  who  want  them. 


The  30,000  member  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  which  be- 
lieves that  patient's  "right  to  treat- 
ment" has  been  neglected,  takes  a 
markedly  different  stance.  Its  recent 
300-age  book,  "The  Homeless  Men- 
tally HI,"  criticizes  the  fact  that 
"society  has  increasingly  rejected 
the  idea  of  involuntarily  committing 
(seriously  and  chronically  ill)  pa- 
tients to  state  hospitals  for  long 
periods  of  time." 

According  to  the  APA,  "few  states 
have  commitment  laws  that  give 
family  members  or  those  responsible 
for  treatment  easy  access  to  prompt 
treatment  for  persons  whose  mental 
illness  has  worsened  or  whose 
condition  has  deteriorated  severe- 

ly." 

To  correct  what  it  describes  as 
"restrictive  admission  criteria"  and 
"stringent  commitment  laws,"  the 
APA  task  force  report  recommends 
"new  laws  to  permit  prompt  return 
to  active  inpatient  treatment  for 
patients  when  acute  exacerbations  of 
their  illness  make  their  lives  in  the 
communit  chaotic  and  unbearable... 
(and)  to  allow  the  option  of  (involun- 
tary) outpatient  civil  commitment." 

In  California,  this  effort  to  expand 
involuntary  treatment  has  found 
support  from  Assemblyman  Tom 
Hayden,  who  recently  introduced  AB 
2272  that  would  establish  mandatory 
outpatient  treatment. 

Given  the  availability  of  Prolixin,  a 
major  tranquilizer  that  is  time- 
released  for  a  period  of  weeks  after 
ingestion,  this  new  measure  would 
enable  drug  maintenance  clinics  to 
more  effectively  make  certain  that 
their  patients  take  recommended 
medication.  If  they  refused  to  do  so, 
they  could  be  re-institutionalized. 

"This  is  a  frightening  threat  to 
expand  powerful  mind-control  tech- 
nologies," says  Daar,  who  promises 
that  patients  rights  advocates  and 
organized  mental  patients  will  vigor- 
ously fight  this  measure,  as  well  as 
other  recently-introduced  legislation 
that  would  make  the  system  more 
coercive. 
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Four-Year  Struggle  Ends 

Feinstein  Signs  Tenderloin 
Rezoning 


Neighborhood  leaders  turned  rezoning  petition  over  to  City  Planning  officials  in 
1981.  Four  years  and  some  compromises  later,  it's  law.  Pictured  from  left:  Leroy 
Looper,  Rev.  Cecil  Williams,  Father  Robert  Pfisterer,  Planning  Director  Dean 
Macris,  Commissioner  Sue  Bierman,  Deputy  Planning  Director  Robert 
Passmore. 


NORTH  OF  MARKET 
RESIDENTIAL  SPECIAL 
USE  DISTRICT 


HEIGHT  DISTRICTS 


by  Sara  Colm 

Mayor  Feinstein  officially  signed 
into  law  a  rezoning  of  the  Tenderloin 
on  March  28,  culminating  a  four-year 
process  initiated  by  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition.  Unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  earlier  that  week,  the 
legislation  lowers  allowable  building 
heights  to  80  and  130  feet  and 
rezones  much  of  the  neighborhood 
from  commercial  to  residential  uses. 
Tourist  hotels  are  prohibited. 

Four  year  ago  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents gathered  on  the  steps  of  the 
Planning  Department  for  a  cham- 
pagne celebration  to  watch  as  neigh- 
borhood leaders  Leroy  Looper,  Cecil 
Williams  and  Father  Robert  Pfisterer 
presented  Planning  Director  Dean 


Macris  with  maps  and  documents 
officially  proposing  the  rezoning 
change,  which  went  into  effect  im- 
mediately as  interim  protections  for 
the  neighborhood. 

Today,  after  many  rounds  of 
negotiation  between  community 
leaders  and  business  and  city  repre- 
sentatives, hours  of  analysis  and 
research  by  Planning  Department 
staff,  packed  public  hearings  and  a 
demonstration  or  two,  the  Tender- 
loin has  received  permanent  legisla- 
tive protections  for  much  of  the 
neighborhood  and  its  supply  of  low 
cost  housing. 

Calling  the  rezoning  an  "impor- 
tant and  historic  accomplishment  for 
the  neighborhood,"  NOMPC  Zoning 
Committee  chair  Peggy  Kranz  stated 


NORTH  OF  MARKET  RESIDENTIAL  SPECIAL  USE  DISTRICT 

HEIGHT  DISTRICTS 


that  she  had  nonetheless  been  "very 
disappointed"  by  the  fact  that 
several  areas  around  the  periphery 
of  the  Tenderloin,  including  the 
block  where  she  lives,  were  left  out 
of  the  80-foot  height  district. 

While  NOMPC  had  initially  pro- 
posed an  across-the-board  80  foot 
height  limit,  the  final  legislation 
allows  developers  to  go  as  high  as 
130  feet  in  certain  areas,  provided 
they  contribute  towards  a  low- 
income  housing  fund  based  on  a 
certain  formula. 

"This  rezoning  recognizes  that  the 


Tenderloin  has  changed,  becoming  a 
more  stable  community,"  said  May- 
or Feinstein  as  she  signed  the  legis- 
lation. Committing  her  administra- 
tion to  upgrading  the  Tenderloin 
while  preserving  its  low  cost  hous- 
ing, Feinstein  said  the  new  laws  shift 
the  Tenderloin  from  "a  mixed  bag  of 
uses  open  to  speculation  into  a 
residential  community." 

Feinstein  also  announced  a  special 
benefit  for  Tenderloin  childcare  cen- 
ters. Proceeds  from  a  dinner  and 
premiere  showing  of  the  latest 
James  Bond  film  "A  View  to  Kill" 
will  go  towards  Tenderloin  children. 


Film  Fest  Picks 

by  Tom  Milner 

This  month 's  column  will  highlight 
selections  from  the  28th  Annual  San 
Francisco  International  Film  Festi- 
val. The  choices  listed  below  are 
absolutely  subjective  and  unre- 
viewed,  based  only  on  my  study  of 
the  Festival's  schedule.  I  did  try  for 
geographic  balance  among  the  coun- 
tries represented  here,  but  otherwise 
my  picks  are  at  once  arbitrary,  whim- 
sical, biased,  capricious,  crotchety 
and,  above  all,  oracular.  And  the 
brief  descriptions  are  paraphrased 
from  the  schedule. 

Places  and  prices:  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  Theatre,  Marina  Blvd.  and 
Lyon,  Evening  Screenings  $6;  Ex- 
ploratorium's  McBean  Theatre,  3601 
Lyon  Street,  all  screenings  $3;  York 
Theatre,  2789  24th  Street,  all  screen- 
ings $4. 

April  12:  "The  Roommate"  (USA) 
is  based  on  a  John  Updike  story 
about  two  1952  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity students— one  a  prig  and  one 
a  beatnik  (in  1952?).  Funny,  but 
apparently  not  in  the  "Animal 
House"  genre.  McBean  Theatre  9:15 
p.m. 

April  13:  "Kerouac"  (USA)  is  a 
documentary  on  the  much  celebrated 
Beat  superstar  and  includes  Gins- 
berg and  Burroughs.  Features  Ker- 
ouac reading  himself.  McBean  The- 
atre 10:00  p.m. 


April  13:  "Blade  on  the  Feather" 

(Britain)  is  "a  John  le  Carre  espi- 
onage thriller  as  arranged  by  Harold 
Pinter" —  whatever  that  means. 
Stars  Donald  Pleasence  and  Tom 
Conti.  Fine  Arts  Theatre  7:00  p.m. 

April  14:  "The  Package  Tour" 

(Hungary)  follows  ex-inmates  of  a 
W.W.II  German  death  camp  on  a 
return  visit  to  Auschwitz  after  forty 
years.  Confrontations  with  guides, 
tourists  and  themselves.  Described 
as  '  chilling. ' '  Fine  Arts  Theatre  7:00 
p.m. 

April  14:  "Boy  Meets  Girl" 
(France)  was  a  hit  at  the  1984  Cannes 
Festival.  A  young  man,  rejected  by 
his  girl,  cruises  the  night  streets  of 
Paris  (always  a  fun  thing!).  Combi- 
nation of  humor,  romance  and  good 
camera  work.  Fine  Arts  Theatre  9:00 
p.m. 

April  15:  "Short  Circuit"  (USA) 
World  Premiere  documentary  about 
the  CIA  in  El  Salvador,  told  by  a 
former  Salvadorean  high  official. 
York  Theatre  7:30  p.m. 

April  15:  "Sex  Mission"  (Poland) 
Sci-fi  after  W.W.III  has  killed  every 
man  on  earth  except  for  two  scien- 
tists who've  been  in  suspended 
animation  for  fifty  years.  You 
guessed  it:  it's  now  an  all-female 
"society."  The  blurb  promises  "an 
enormously  lovable. .  .film  that  leaves 
you  hopeful,  not  afraid."  We'll  see. 
Fine  Arts  Theatre  9:00  p.m. 

April  16:  "Samuel  Beckett,  Si- 
lence to  Silence"  (Ireland).  Locations 
in  Ireland  and  France  about  the 
complex  writer  of  "Waiting  for 
Godot"  and  other  masterworks.  A 
documentary  which  avoids  the  tradi- 
tional in  favor  of  landscapes,  stills, 
and  readings  from  the  earliest  to  the 


latest  works,  including  scenes  from 
Beckett's  plays.  Directed  by  Sean 
O'Mordha,  whose  1982  TV  portrait 
of  Joyce  won  an  Emmy.  McBean 
Theatre  7:15  p.m. 

April  17:  "Go  Tell  It  On  the 
Mountain"  (USA)  is  a  feature-length 
adaptation  of  James  Baldwin's  first 
novel.  Autobiographical  story  about 
a  sensitive  black  kid  growing  up  in 
Harlem  with  the  meanest  preacher- 
father  in  the  neighborhood.  Gospel 
sequences  recommended.  Fine  Arts 
Theatre  7:00  p.m. 

April    18:    "Wandering  Lives" 

(Mexico)  Sounds  engaging  because 
of  the  clips  from  classic  Mexican 
movies  shown  by  a  traveling  film 
exhibitor  who  dreams  of  opening  his 
own  permanent  picture  show.  Mean- 
while, he's  roughing  it  in  the  wilds  of 
the  state  of  Durango  among  the 
lumberjacks  and  their  families.  York 
Theatre  9:00  p.m. 

April    19:    "Le    Bon  Plaisir" 

(France).  A  French  Watergate.  But 
power  and  money  aren't  the  focus  in 
a  French  President's  attempt  to 
out-Nixon  Nixon:  it's  naturally  a  sex 
scandal.  Stars  Catherine  Deneuve. 
Fine  Arts  Theatre  9:30  p.m. 

April  20:  "Dr.  Fischer  of  Geneva" 
(Britain).  The  book,  by  Graham 
Greene,  was  verv  diverting,  and 
Greene  liked  this  film.  That  should  be 
enough  to  recommend  this  story 
about  an  eccentric  multi-millionaire 
who  eats  Evil  for  breakfast.  But 
there's  more:  James  Mason  stars  in 
his  last  screen  appearance,  with 
Alan  Bates,  Greta  Schacci  and  Cyril 
Cusack.  Should  be  excellent.  Fine 
Arts  Theatre  7:00  p.m. 


OTHER  TOUTS 

So  that  you  '11  have  a  full  month  of 
movie  going,  the  following  films  are 
all  playing  the  Cedar  Cinema,  38 
Cedar  Street.  Call  776-8300  for  times 
and  prices.  I've  reviewed  all  these 
pictures  in  a  previous  life,  and  I 
recommend  them  highly.  Space  limi- 
tations don't  permit  much  descrip- 
tion. Enjoy! 

April  7,  8:  "On  The  Waterfront." 

Academy  Awards  aplenty.  This  1954 
Best  Picture  made  Marlon  Brando. 

April  12,  13:  "Baby  Doll."  Ten- 
nessee Williams,  Missippi,  and 
thumb-sucking,  crib-sleeping  teen- 
aged  Carol  Baker.  Slice  and  Slimy. 
Instant  gratification. 

April  23,  24,  25:  "From  Here  to 
Eternity."  Based  on  the  great  James 
Jones  novel  set  in  the  few  days 
before  Pearl  Harbor's  bombing, 
starring  Montgomery  Clift,  Burt 
Lancaster,  Frank  Sinatra  and  Deb- 
orah Kerr. 

April  26,  27:  "A  Place  in  the 
Sun."  Steamy  Elizabeth  Taylor  and 
simpering  Shelley  Winters,  based  on 
Dreiser's  "An  American  Tragedy." 
So  good  the  terminally  ill  ought  to 
get  out  of  bed  to  see  it. 

April  26,  27:  "Suddenly  Last 
Summer."  Tennessee  Williams, 
North  African  cannibalism,  lobotomy 
and  Katherine  Hepburn.  What  more 
can  I  say? 

April  28,  29:  "Judgement  at 
Nuremberg."  W.W.II  Nazi  War 
Crimes  Trial.  Spencer  Tracy  and 
Judy  Garland. 

April  30,  May  1,  2:  "Wild  River." 
Montgomery  Clift  and  Lee  Remick 
sizzle  in  1930's  Tennessee. 
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Debate  Continues  On 
Downtown  Plan 


by  Julie  Scheff 

One  year-and-a-half  after  it  was 
officially  released,  San  Francisco's 
"Downtown  Plan,"  a  proposed  blue- 
print for  downtown  development 
written  by  Mayor  Feinstein's  Plan- 
ning Director  and  approved  earlier 
this  year  by  her  Planning  Com- 
mission, is  going  into  its  final  stretch 
drive  before  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

Despite  some  initial  efforts  by 
Supervisor  Carol  Ruth  Silver  to  limit 
public  input  and  fast-track  the 
proposal  through  the  board,  the 
process  has  been  slowed  down  and 
the  debate  now  expanded  by  several 
proposals  that  seek  to  link  annual 
limits  on  office  development  to  the 
passage  of  the  plan. 

The  Feinstein  administration  has 
lauded  the  plan  as  visionary  and 
precedent-setting.  "Through  imple- 
mentation of  this  document,"  the 
mayor  said,  "San  Francisco  will 
employ  the  most  restrictive  zoning  of 
any  major  city  in  America.  Yet  the 
restrictions  proposed  are  both  sensi- 
tive and  creative  in  striking  a  balance 
between  the  need  for  continued 
growth  and  the  need  for  enhanced 
livability." 

Community  activists,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  blasted  it,  arguing  that 
the  level  of  growth  permitted  under 
the  plan  will  exacerbate  the  city's 
housing  crisis,  increase  traffic  and 
congestion,  overload  the  city's  fra- 
gile transit  system  and  gentrify  San 
Francisco  of  its  ethnic  and  economic 
diversity. 

"This  plan  is  a  blueprint  for  an 
all-white,  all  middle-class  city," 
charges  Calvin  Welch  of  the  Council 
of  Community  Housing  Organiza- 
tions. 

Sue  Hestor  of  San  Franciscans  for 
Reasonable  Growth  says  that  the 
plan  will  mean  "lengthened  rush 
hours  — four  hours  in  the  morning, 
four  hours  in  the  afternoon— no  seat 
on  the  MUNI,  windy  and  dark  streets 
and  basically  an  extension  of  high- 
rises  from  Van  Ness  to  the  Bay." 

Although  it  assumes  18.3  million 
square  feet  of  office  growth  in  the 
downtown  area  by  the  year  2000, 
there  is  no  proposed  cap  on  develop- 
ment contained  within  the  plan. 
According  to  city  environmental 
impact  reports,  more  than  15  million 
square  feet  of  office  space  could  be 
coming  right  now  — 5.6  million  has 
been  approved  but  is  not  yet  under 
construction  and  another  9. 7  million  is' 
under  review.  Not  surprisingly,  most 
critics  consider  the  18.3  million  es- 
timate—which is  itself  the  equiva- 
lent of  35  Transamerica  Pyrmaids  — 
to  be  absurdly  low. 

For  this  reason,  San  Franciscans 
for  Reasonable  Growth  has  proposed 
an  annual  growth  limit  of  500,000 
square  feet.  They  argue  that  such  a 
limit  is  necessary  to  stay  within  the 
18.3  million  limit  on  which  the  plan 
and  its  housing  and  transit  analyses 
are  based. 

Supervisors  Walker,  Britt  and 
Hongisto  have  endorsed  the  500,000 
square  feet  limit  and  are  proposing  it 
to  the  board.  Supervisor  Maher  has 
proposed  an  annual  limit  of  750,000 
square  teet,  which  he  calls,  "a 
planned  predictable  degree  of  mod- 
erate growth."  Supervisors  Renne 
and  Molinari  are  also  reportedly 
working  on  annual  limit  proposals. 
Even  Planning  Director  Dean  Macris 
has  been  recently  indicating  his  sup- 
port for  some  kind  of  an  annual  limit. 


TL  Shows 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
other  hand  is  flatly  against  an  annual 
limit.  "We're  deathly  afraid  of  an 
annual  growth  limitation,"  said  the 
Chamber's  Dick  Morten.  "It  may 
bring  market  forces  down  with  a 
vengeance." 

While  the  plan  basically  allows 
development  to  continue  at  a  rapid 
clip,  it  also  seeks  to  lessen  some  of 
the  adverse  impacts  of  growth.  The 
highlights  of  the  plan  include: 

•  Height  and  bulk  constraints  on 
new  highrises. 

•  The  preservation  of  historically 
and  architecturally  significant  build- 
ings. 

•  The  creation  of  incentives  to  keep 
open  space  for  parks  and  plazas. 

•  A  shift  in  development  to  the 
south  of  Market  near  the  transbay 
terminal. 

•  Mixed  use  zoning  to  allow  the 
development  of  commercial  and 
residential  units  in  the  same  district. 

•  Requirements  to  make  develop- 
ers contribute  1  percent  of  their  costs 
for  urban  art. 

The  plan  is  heavily  weighted 
toward  aesthetic  considerations  such 
as  tapering  buildings  to  minimize  the 
wind  tunnel  effect  and  the  creation  of 
public  art,  parks  and  plazas.  But  its 
critics  say  the  plan  does  not  ade- 
quately consider  the  effects  growth 
will  have  on  current  San  Francisco 
residents  in  terms  of  housing,  jobs 
and  transportation. 

Housing 

As  an  estimated  90,000  new 
employees  enter  San  Francisco  for 
jobs  created  by  highrise  develop- 
ment, a  substantial  number  of  them, 
slightly  less  than  half,  according  to 
city  planners  — will  want  to  live  in 
San  Francisco.  Many  of  the  new 
workers  will  be  competing  with 
current  residents  for  housing.  Since 
the  income  of  new  highrise  workers 
will  be  on  the  average  significantly 
higher  than  the  average  income  of 
current  residents,  they  will  have 
more  economic  clout  to  compete  for 
San  Francisco's  expensive  housing 
stock. 

The  result  will  be  continued  dis- 
placement of  lower-income  resi- 
dents, particularly  minorities,  critics 
say.  "Between  1970  and  1980,  ten 
thousand  blacks  have  been  driven 
out  by  the  push  to  create  highrises," 
says  Brad  Paul  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  creation  of 
between  1,000  and  1,500  new  units 
of  housing  each  year  though  it 
nowhere  discusses  the  affordability 
( of  those  units.  But  Planning  Director 
Macris  left  no  illusions  in  a  recent 
interview  that  this  housing  would  be 
affordable. 

"We'll  build  some  new  housing 
but  we  can't  build  it  at  affordable 
costs— that's  impossible,"  he  said. 
"But  we're  going  to  have  to  make 
damn  sure  that  lower-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  that  we  have  is  kept 
that  way." 

Proponents  of  the  plan  insist  that 
highrise  developers  will  meet  the 
housing  need  through  the  city's 
Office/Housing  Production  program. 
This  program  requires  developers  to 
contribute  money  to  build  housing 
based  on  a  complex  city  formula. 
Calvin  Welch  maintains,  however, 
that  the  housing  created  throough 
OHPP  has  come  nowhere  near 
meeting  the  actual  need  generated 
by  office  buildings  the  city  has  al- 
lowed. "Housing  is  being  built  at 


Paul  Young  (left)  and  Carl  Henry  presented  a  scene  from  Shakespeare's 

"Tempest"  at  a  spirited  Vaudeville  Revue  organized  by  The  Tenderloin 
Community  Endeavor  March  15  at  the  Reality  Arts  Workshop  as  a  benefit  for 
The  Tenderloin  Trading  Post,  a  non-profit  food  store.  Fifteen  very  talented 
neighborhood  musicians,  singers,  and  entertainers  played  to  an  enthusiastic  full 
house. 


such  a  pitifully  slow  rate  that  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  need  is  being 
met." 

Jobs 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  any  of 
the  estimated  90,000  jobs  created  by 
highrise  development  will  go  to  San 
Francisco  residents,  nor  is  there  any 
provision  for  job  training  for  blue 
collar  and  other  workers  who  will  be 
displaced  by  office  development  in 
the  South  of  Market. 

According  to  Supervisor  Maher, 
"Those  people  in  the  city  who  could 
be  employed  in  the  financial  district 
for  the  most  part  are  already  placed. 
A  look  at  the  unemployment  statis- 
tics show  us  that  either  a  language, 
education,  or  training  barrier  pre- 
vents a  large  portion  of  the  city's 
unemployed  from  entering  the  down- 
town workforce.** 

David  Jqnes  of  SFRG  charges  that 
highrise  development  actually  dis- 
places existing  San  Francisco  work- 
ers. "From  1965  to  1980  the  number 
of  employed  San  Francisco  residents 
dropped  by  17,000  at  the  same  time 
there  were  82,000  new  highrise 
workers."  he  says.  "It  didn't  result 
in  a  net  increase  of  jobs  for  San 
Franciscans." 

Transportation 

The  plan  calls  for  major  transpor- 
tation project  to  support  the  ad- 
ditional workforce  who  will  be  com- 
muting to  jobs  in  the  highrises. 
Necessary  projects,  according  to  the 
plan,  include  extension  of  BART  to 
the  San  Francisco  Airport,  expansion 
of  MUNI  services  to  the  vicinity  of 
Fourth  and  Townsend  and  possibly 
to  Geary  and  Third  Streets,  and  the 
possibility  of  constructing  light  rail 
service  to  Marin  County.  These 
major  transportation  projects  come 
at  a  time  when  funding  is  increas- 
ingly uncertain.  The  federal  govern- 
ment for  example,  is  reducing  mon- 
ies available  for  mass  transit. 

The  transit  development  fee,  de- 
signed to  make  developers  contri- 
bute to  the  transportation  system  is 
inadequate  to  meet  future  transit 
needs  according  to  critics.  David 
Jones  says  the  program  "only  pays 
about  half  the  upkeep  on  the  (cur- 
rent) transit  system"  and  does  not 
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even  include  the  costs  of  new  trans- 
portation projects. 

The  impact  the  downtown  plan  will 
have  on  transportation  has  been 
seriously  understated,  according  to 
Sue  Hestor.  She  says  that  in  as- 
sessing future  transportation  needs 
the  city  planners  overlooked  areas 
neighboring  the  immediate  down- 
town area  covered  under  the  plan. 
This  oversight  has  meant  that  the 
transportation  analysis  is  off  by 
about  100  percent  she  says. 

Effects  on  Downtown  Neighborhoods 

Critics  of  the  plan  also  charge  that 
it  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
South  of  Market  neighborhood  and 
will  also  accelerate  gentrification  and 
competition  for  housing  in  the  Ten- 
derloin. Of  particular  impact  to  the 
South  of  Market  is  the  plan's  pro- 
posal to  allow  developers  to  transfer 
unused  development  rights  from  the 
North  of  Market  to  the  south.  * 

Increased  development  South  of 
Market  will  further  squeeze  the  Ten- 
derloin by  uprooting  low-income 
South  of  Market  residents  and 
pushing  them  across  Market  in 
search  of  affordable  housing,  says 
Brad  Paul. 

The  plan  could  also  speed  up 
gentrification  in  the  Tenderloin  as 
new  highrise  office  workers  look  for 
housing  close  to  their  work  place  and 
enter  the  competition  for  Tenderloin 
apartments,  particularly  those  along 
the  northern  side  of  the  neighbor- 
hood on  O'Farrell,  Geary  and  Post 
streets. 

Details  of  the  plan  are  now  being 
hashed  out  in  the  Planning,  Housing 
and  Development  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Final  action  is 
expected  in  May  or  June.  For  infor- 
mation on  hearings,  call  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  at  558-3184. 
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STORAGE 
SPACE  SOUGHT 

The  Heart  of  the  City  Farmers 
Market  is  seeking  storage  space  for 
our  market  equipment.  We  need 
approximately  150  to  200  square  feet. 
If  this  space  could  be  either  donated  or 
at  low  cost,  the  market  would  be  most 
appreciative.  If  you  know  of  some 
space  like  this,  please-  contact 
Matundu  Makalani  at  885-2001. 
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New  Paint  and  Red  Ink 
at  UDAG  Hotels 


by  Alison  Shepard 

Walking  into  the  lobby  of  the 
William  Penn  Hotel,  one  might 
imagine  being  in  luxurious  southern 
California.  Pink  walls  with  blue  trim 
complement  the  sensuous  floral- 
patterned  sofas  and  the  tasteful 
prints  hanging  on  the  walls.  A  huge 
television  screen  looms  in  the  corner. 

"This  is  the  frosting  on  the  cake," 
says  tenant  Richard  Parker,  refer- 
ring to  the  sumptuous  surroundings. 
In  fact  all  of  the  lobbies  in  the  four 
hotels  owned  by  southern  California- 
based  development  firm,  Goldrich, 
Kest  and  Stern  (G&K)  have  been 
tastefully  redecorated. 

Yet  few  people  who  live  in  or  are 
familiar  with  the  hotels  believe  that 
these  new  trappings  will  alleviate  the 
serious  financial  problems  besetting 
this  city-subsidized  development 
project. 

As  the  Times  reported  in  January, 
the  project  is  beset  by  tremendous 
cost  overruns,  underbudgetingr  high 
maintenance  costs,  and  a  whopping 
40  percent  vacancy  rate  which  in- 
cludes a  completely  empty  hotel,  the 
Hamlin.  These  problems,  the  Times 
reported,  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  history  of  mismanagement. 

John  Stewart,  an  independent  low- 
income  housing  developer  and  op- 
erator who  did  an  inspection  and 
report  on  the  project  in  January 
estimates  a  cash  deficit  of  $284,656 
for  1985.  He  projects  this  dollar 
amount  to  increase  sizably  each  year 
after  that. 

Bill  Witte,  director  of  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Housing  and  Economic 
Development,  called  the  financial 
picture  "bleak." 

The  four  hotels— the  William 
Penn,  the  Ritz,  the  Dalt  and  the 
Hamlin— were  bought  in  1981  by  San 
Francisco  Residential  Hotels 
(SFRH),  a  partnership  associated 
with  Goldrich,  Kest  and  Stern.  The 
SFRH  partners  chipped  in  $850,000, 
while  a  $2.5  million  federal  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  (UDAG), 
a  $1  million  loan  from  the  city  and 
$6.5  million  in  bonds  purchased  by 
several  banks  made  up  the  bulk  of 
the  money. 

Although  Mayor  Feinstein  was  a 
strong  proponent  of  this  project  in 
1981,  her  office  now  has  been  busily 
calling  meetings  to  deal  with  charges 
of  serious  mismanagement  and  fi- 
nancial problems  so  grave  that  they 
may  jeopardize  the  longevity  of  the 
entire  project.  "The  bottom  line  is  to 
figure  out  a  scenario  where  manage- 
ment and  financial  problems  can  be 
solved  simultaneously,"  said  White. 

The  North  of  Market  Development 
Corporation  (NMDC),  a  non-profit 
organization  formed  to  represent  the 
community  and  to  be  a  watchdog  of 
the  project,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
developers  in  December  describing 
their  management  as  being  "cha- 
otic, shortsighted  and  generally  in- 
ept." Since  then  certain  tangible 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
three  open  hotels. 

In  response  to  demands  for  im- 
proved management,  G&K  installed 
a  new  project  manager,  Walter 
Fertig.  Although  some  NMDC  mem- 
bers are  skeptical  of  his  ability  to  be 
effective  after  seeing  four  managers 
pass  through  in  12  months,  others 
see  him  as  being  more  professional 
than  the  rest.  Claudia  Viek,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  NMDC,  says 
that  he  is  making  a  "good  faith 
effort." 


Fertig,  who  admits  that  there  has 
been  "bad  planning  on  everyone's 
part,  especially  ours,"  has  begun  to 
address  some  of  the  immediate 
issues  affecting  the  tenants'  lives.  A 
once-a-day  meal  program  provided 
by  Services  for  Seniors  has  been 
introduced  into  the  new  dining  room 
at  the  William  Penn.  Twenty-four 
hour  desk  clerks  provide  security  at 
each  hotel.  The  lobbies  have  a  new 
look. 

Dalt  tenant  Ted  Wollin  says, 
"They're  trying  to  do  better,"  while 
others  feel  that  the  changes  are  more 
for  show. 

One  unresolved  issue  is  the  fire 
escape  at  the  William  Perm.  The 
back  fire  escape  leads  to  an  enclosed 
concrete  yard  with  no  access  to  the 
street.  G&K  has  applied  for  an  ease- 
ment to  an  adjoining  parking  lot,  but 
does  not  expect  to  get  it.  "They're 
chasing  after  windmills,"  says  Fire 
Inspector  Ron  Morehen. 

G&K  has  made  no  moves  to 
pursue  another  option  which  is  to 
build  a  fireproof  tunnel  through  the 
basement  — presumably  because  of 
the  cost,  which  Morehen  estimates 
to  be  around  $30,000. 

Presently  G&K  is  considering  a 
new  plan  to  utilize  the  back  fire 
escape  to  the  second  floor,  and  then 
the  main  staircase  as  an  escape  route 
to  Eddy  Street,  according  to  More- 
hen. 

Morehen  insists  that  this  use  of 
the  main  staircase  as  the  only  escape 
route  is  common  in  residential 
hotels.  If  the  lobby  catches  fire,  thus 
blocking  the  only  escape  route  to  the 
street,  '  'the  tenants  would  have  to  go 
to  the  roof,"  he  says. 

G&K  appears  to  be  pleased  with 
this  plan,  although  Fertig  did  not 
want  to  discuss  it  because  the  details 
have  not  yet  been  worked  out.  By 
comparison,  the  cost  would  be 
nominal  because  the  actual  struc- 
tural changes  would  be  nominal  — 
installing  a  new  fire  door  and  adding 
sprinklers  in  one  corridor  to  the  pre- 
existing sprinkling  system. 

The  Department  of  Building  In- 
spection and  the  Fire  Marshall  will 
have  the  final  say  on  this  plan. 

The  vacancy  rate  is  high  — six 
openings  at  the  William  Penn,  45  at 
the  Ritz,  32  at  the  Dalt  and  the 
Hamlin  has  yet  to  be  opened.  Fertig 
is  determined  to  change  this.  By 
July,  he  believes  he  can  get  the 
occupancy  rate  to  95  percent  in  the 


The  Other  Side  Of  the  Line 


A  photo  show  of  the  work  of  Alan  Harris  Stein  focusing  on  St.  Anthony's  Dining 
Room  will  run  throughout  April  to  May  10  at  the  Joseph  Dee  Museum  of 
Photography,  45  Kearny  Street,  2nd  floor.  Hours:  9  a.m.  —  5  p.m. 


three  hotels  and  then  open  the 
Hamlin. 

The  first  move  in  this  new  market- 
ing approach  will  be  to  "get  rid  of 
the  undesirables,"  says  Fertig.  New 
rental  applicants  must  make  at  least 
$500  per  month  (exceptions  are 
made  with  good  rental  histories)  and 
have  good  references. 

Management  plans  to  meet 
monthly  with  the  tenant  selection 
committee  to  go  over  new  rental  ap- 
plications. According  to  Parker,  who 
is  also  a  NMDC  board  member,  "the 
screening  procedure  has  always 
been  slipshod."  He  believes  that 
part  of  the  cost  overruns  that 
management  has  incurred  is  due  to 
the  expensive  eviction  proceedings 
—  $1000  each,  he  says— of  a  large 
number  of  tenants  considered  to  be 
security  risks. 

Fertig  also  plans  a  large  outreach 
effort  to  seniors  and  disabled  people 
through  the  help  of  Independent 
Housing  Services  (IHS). 

Even  if  Fertig  could  get  the  hotels 
to  full  occupancy,  it  would  not  pull 
the  hotel  project  out  of  its  financial 
nosedive.  One  NMDC  board  member 
estimates  that  the  project  would  still 
be  losing  $20,000  per  month. 

The  issue  of  rent  hikes  has  come 
up  frequently.  Presently  the  rents 
are  from  $200  to  $250  per  month 
depending  on  whether  they  have  a 
private  bath.  Tenants  like  Richard 
Parker  are  concerned  that  rent  raises 
will  be  needed  to  pay  for  increased 
services  such  as  the  new  lobbies. 
The  members  of  NMDC  do  not  want 
to  discuss  rent  increases  until  the 
whole  financial  picture  has  been 
studied. 

A  special  finance  committee,  in- 


cluding the  developers,  board  mem- 
bers, and  representatives  of  the 
mayor's  office  and  the  banks  has  met 
once  and  will  meet  again.  Witte 
would  only  say  that  they  had  dis- 
cussed restructuring  loans  and  deal- 
ing with  the  13  banks  that  hold  S6.5 
million  in  bonds.  Witte  added  that 
"the  issue  is  the  long-term  viability 
of  this  project,  but  it  won't  be 
determined  right  now." 

By  restructuring  the  financing, 
G&K  wants  to  increase  the  number 
of  years  that  it  has  to  pay  off  the 
bonds.  This  would  mean  that  its 
immediate  payments  would  be  much 
less,  and  also  that  the  value  of  the 
money  owed  would  decrease  over  the 
years  due  to  inflation. 

According  to  Brad  Paul,  from  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 
these  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
the  bonds  would  be  equivalent  to 
giving  G&K  $1-2  million  in  bail-out 
money  right  now.  The  banks  and  the 
city  may  agree  to  these  changes,  but 
"It's  reasonable  to  say  that  the  city 
and  the  NMDC  would  want  some- 
thing for  the  public  in  return."  says 
Paul. 

Some  believe  that  the  long-term 
impact  of  this  program  has  already- 
been  jeopardized.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  original  agreement 
with  G&K  was  that  after  15  years, 
the  community  would  be  guaranteed 
ownership  of  one  of  the  hotels,  and  a 
second  one  if  the  project  were 
financially  solvent.  According  to 
Park.  "At  this  point  we've  already 
lost  the  second  hotel." 

With  financial  figures  running 
against  G&K"s  performance,  one 
observer  said,  it  will  be  like  "al- 
chemy"' to  get  the  project  back  on  its 
feet.  " 


LAFA  YETTE  COFFEE  SHOP 

250  Hyde  Street         San  Francisco,  CA  94 1 02 
Telephone:  (415)441-4884 
Hours:    7:00  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.    except  Thursday 
Jack  Chow,  Owner/ Cook  since  1973 

DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 


TODAY'S  DINNER  SPECIAL 


DINNER 

$3  70 
$5  95 
$3  80 

$3  55 
$3  80 
40 
$3  80 
$3.55 
$3  35 
$3  55 
S3  $5 


ALA  CARTE 


ALA  CARTE 


CROSS  RIB 
PRIME  RIB 

CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAK 
(Breaded  Top  Round  Steak) 
HAM  STEAK  WITH  FRUIT 

VEAL  CUTLETS   

SAUSAGE  WITH  FRUIT 
PORK  CHOPS 
WESTERN  OMELETTE 
LIVER  «&  ONIONS 
GROUND  ROUND  STL  AK 
ROAST  CHICKEN 


$3  05 
$5  25 

$3  25 
$2  90 
$3  25 
$2  75 
$3  25 
S2  90 
$2  70 
$2  90 
$2  70 


Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  tea  and  dessert. 

WE  SERVE  GOOD  BREAKFAST.  LUNCH.  AND  DINNER 
AND  AT  A  GOOD  PRICE  TOO! 


DINNER 

MON  $3  30  TURKEY  ALA  KING  $2.65 

$3.70  POT  ROAST  $3  05 

$3  75  ROAST  LOIN  OF  PORK  $3  10 

TUE  $3  55  BEEF  STEW    *2  90 

$3  55  TURKEY  $2  90 

WED  $3  75  SHORT  RIBS   53  10 

$3  55  STUFF  BELL  PEPPER  $2  90 

THU   $3  70  CORNED  BEEF  $3  05 

FRI     $3  70  CORNED  BEEF  $3  05 

$3  55  BAKE  HAM  *2  90 

$3  55  COD  FISH   *2  90 

SAT    $3  55  TURKEY   *2  90 

$5  95  PRIME  RIB   *5  25 

SUN    $3  55  TENDERLOIN  TIPS  $2  90 

$5  95  PRIME  RIB   *5  25 

$3  75  BAR  BQ  PORK  $3  10 

WINE  or  BEER  $1  10 
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Using  Small  Claims  Court 


by  Myra  Van  Aerts 

A  fair  proportion  of  people  who 
come  to  Legal  Assistance  to  the 
Elderly  are  owed  money  and  want 
help  in  getting  it  back.  If  the  amount 
owed  is  less  than  $1,500,  LAE  will 
most  likely  refer  them  to  Small 
Claims  Court.  Small  Claims  offers 
you  a  simple,  fast  and  cheap  way  to 
recover  money. 

An  example  of  when  you  might 
use  Small  Claims  is  if  someone 
charges  you  for  a  service  and  then 
fails  to  do  what  they  promised:  the 
fridge  still  doesn't  work  or  the  roof 
continues  to  leak.  Small  Claims 
Court  won't  get  your  fridge  repaired 
or  send  the  roofer  back  to  do  a  better 
job  but  it  will  help  you  to  get  a 
judgment  for  the  money  you  are  out 
when  you  paid  the  repairman  fc  the 
job  he  didn't  do. 

Other  examples  of  cases  appro- 
priate for  Small  Claims  Court  include 
a  landlady  who  returned  from  a  stay 
in  the  hospital  to  find  that  her  tenant 
had  used  her  phone  to  rack  up  a  bill 
of  over  $300,  a  motorist  whose  car 
was  damaged  by  an  uninsured 
driver,  and,  especially  common  in 
San  Francisco,  tenants  who  try  to 
collect  security  deposits  that  then- 
landlords  have  illegally  kept. 

A  word  about  security  deposits. 
Landlords  who  habitually  keep  then- 
tenants'  deposits  can  be  pretty  savvy 
when  it  comes  to  fighting  their  case 
in  Small  Claims  Court.  It  may  come 
down  to  your  word  against  your  land- 
lord's that  the  apartment  was  clean 
and  if  he  can  produce  receipts  for 
cleaning  services,  no  matter  how 
spurious,  it  may  tip  the  balance  of 
the  case  in  his  favor. 

In  one  memorable  case,  a  landlady 
produced  photographs  of  a  filthy 
apartment  that  certainly  demon- 
strated the  tenant's  indifference  to 
basic  hygiene.  However,  the  photo- 
graphs were  not  of  the  apartment 
belonging  to  the  tenant  who  was 
bringing  the  suit  and  luckily  for  him 
he  had  his  own  set  of  photographs  to 
support  his  claim. 

If  you  have  any  reason  to  believe 
that  your  landlord  isn't  going  to 
return  your  security  deposit,  you 
need  to  take  a  little  preventative 
action:  clean  the  apartment,  take 
photographs  (particularly  of  the 
stove  and  bath),  and  get  a  friend  or 
neighbor  who  will  agree  to  be  a 
witness  later  if  necessary  to  go  over 
the  apartment  with  you.  Then,  if  it 
comes  to  a  Small  Claims  action,  it 
won't  be  your  unsupported  word 
against  your  landlord's.  You  may 
also  be  entitled  to  $200  in  punitive 
damages  if  your  landlord  unreason- 
ably failed  to  return  your  deposit 
within  two  weeks. 

If  you  are  suing,  you  are  the  plain- 
tiff, you  opponent  is  the  defendant. 
You  must  follow  certain  rules  to  sue 
in  Small  Claims  Court: 

•  You  cannot  sue  for  more  than 
$1,500. 

•  You  must  seek  a  money  settle- 
ment of  your  claim. 

•  You  must  sue  in  the  county  where 
your  opponent  lives  or  where  the 
incident  happened. 

•  You  must  be  able  to  prove  that 
your  opponent  is  the  person  who 
caused  you  to  lose  money. 

•  You  must  bring  your  case  before 
statute  of  limitations  runs  out. 


the  type  of  case.  If  your  case  is 
against  a  public  agency  — Muni  is  a 
good  example— you  must  file  a  claim 
with  that  agency  within  100  days. 
These  claims  are  routinely  denied;  it 
doesn't  mean  that  your  case  is 
worthless.  Once  your  claim  is  denied 
you  can  pursue  it  elsewhere,  such  as 
in  Small  Claims  Court. 

Before  you  can  bring  a  suit,  you 
must  write  a  demand  letter  to  the 
defendant  outlining  the  facts  of  the 
case,  requesting  that  the  amount 
owed  you  be  paid,  and  stating  that  if 
you  don't  get  the  money  by  a  certain 
date  (give  him  at  least  two  weeks) 
you  will  be  suing  him  in  Small 
Claims  court. 


Don't  give  up  here  because  you 
are  turned  off  by  the  thought  of 
writing  a  letter.  LAE  has  a  free 
leaflet  with  a  sample  demand  letter 
that  briefly  describes  procedures  to 
follow  in  a  Small  Claims  action.  Send 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope 
marked  "Small  Claims  Court'  to  our 
address  given  below. 

If  your  demand  letter  is  unsuc- 
cessful, then  you  file  a  suit.  Next 
month  we'll  tell  you  how  to  go  about 
it. 

If  you  plan  to  file  a  claim  soon, 
you'll  want  to  know  that  two  local 
buddies  put  out  comprehensive, 
step-by-step  guides  to  using  the 
Small  Claims  Court.  Consumer  Act- 
ion at  693  Mission  Street,  Room  403, 
San  Francisco  94105;  phone  777-9635 
has  prepared  a  booklet:  Guide  to  Bay 
Area  Small  Claims  Courts  that  they 
will  send  you  for  only  $2.00  (a  special 


price  for  readers  of  this  article)  that 
gives  you  clearly  and  concisely  all 
the  information  you  need  to  pursue  a 
claim.  Nolo  Press  publishes  Every- 
body's Guide  to  Small  Claims  Court; 
they  re  at  450  Parker  Street,  Berk- 
eley 94705,  phone  549-1976.  This  is 
probably  the  definitive  word  on 
using  Small  Claims  Court.  The  book 
costs  $9.95. 
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Working  With 
Inspectors 

by  Randy  Shaw,  Attorney 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic 

One  of  the  best  ways  for  tenants  to 
improve  their  living  conditions  is  to 
work  in  coordination  with  the  city's 
various  inspection  agencies.  While 
many  Tenderloin  residents  have 
benefited  greatly  from  the  services 
of  such  agencies,  large  numbers  of 
tenants  decline  to  contact  inspectors 
for  fear  it  will  somehow  result  in 
eviction.  This  article  will  attempt  to 
eliminate  this  fear,  and  will  explain 
how  tenants  can  use  city  inspectors 
to  accomplish  their  goals. 

The  inspection  agencies  most  dir- 
ectly involved  in  improving  building 
conditions  in  the  Tenderloin  are  the 
Department  of  Apartment  and  Hotel 
Inspection  (DAHI)  and  the  city 
Health  Department.  Although  the 
responsibilities  of  each  department 
would  appear  to  overlap,  there  are 
many  problems  that  are  the  primary 
if  not  exclusive  responsibility  of  each 
agency. 

The  Department  of  Apartment  and 
Hotel  Inspection,  located  at  450 
McAllister,  3rd  floor,  558-4505, 
should  be  contacted  in  the  following 
situations: 

•  Lack  of  heat  or  hot  water. 

•  Structural  defects,  such  as  a 
leaky  ceiling  or  roof,  leaky  sinks, 
or  broken  windows. 

•  Building  code  violations,  such  as 
the   lack  of   smoke  detectors, 
viewer   holes    in    doors,  and 
inadequate     deadbolt  locks. 

A  building  inspector  should  be 
contacted  as  soon  as  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  landlord  is  not  going  to 
promptly  repair  the  defect.  There  is 
no  reason  tenants  should  wait  for  a 
leak  to  become  a  flood,  or  for  their 
ceiling  to  fall  down,  before  calling 
the  inspector. 

Tenants  are  absolutely  protected 
under  both  city  and  state  law  from 
any  retaliation  by  their  landlord  for 
exercising  their  legal  right  to  contact 
a  city  inspection  agency. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  quicker  way  for 
a  landlord  to  become  subject  to 
criminal  and  civil  prosecution  than  to 
attempt  to  evict  a  tenant  for  contact- 
ing a  city  inspector.  Landlords  are 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  are  usually 
deterred  from  retaliatory  actions. 

The  advantages  to  contacting  a 
building  inspector  are  several.  First, 
a  visit  by  the  inspector  often  moti- 
vates a  landlord  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repair.  Second,  an  inspector's 
report  is  excellent  evidence  at  either 
a  rent  board  or  court  hearing.  While 
oral  testimony  regarding  poor  condi- 
tions can  be  disputed,  a  landlord 
cannot  credibly  dispute  evidence  of 
problems  contained  in  a  report  by  a 
city  inspector. 

Finally,  an  inspector's  visit  and 
subsequent  citation  of  the  landlord 
does  wonders  for  instilling  tenants 
with  the  confidence  necessary  to 
expand  tenant  organizing  efforts. 
The  inspector  provides  the  corrobo- 
ration many  tenants  need  when 
confronting  their  landlord;  many 
tenants  will  only  become  involved  in 
collective  action  if  their  own  obser- 
vations of  defective  conditions  have 
been  affirmed  by  an  inspector's 
report. 

The  city  Health  Department,  lo- 
cated at  1490  Mason  at  Broadway, 
558-5044,  has  launched  a  campaign 
to  inspect  every  residential  hotel 
once  a  year.  The  department's  chief 
concern  is  eliminating  rats  and 
roaches;  they  should  be  contacted  by 
tenants  whose  landlords  refuse  to 


TL  Park  —  Almost  Open 


by  Wade  Hudson 

The  trees  are  growing,  the  grass  is 
green,  and  the  flowers  are  blooming. 
But  the  gates  to  Father  Alfred 
Boedekker  Neighborhood  Park  at 
Jones  and  Ellis  will  remain  locked  for 
several  more  weeks  while  last- 
minute  changes  are  made  in  the 
children's  playground  area. 

Park  Department  representative 
Jim  Lilly quist  says  the  park,  which 
has  been  fought  for  by  neighborhood 
activists  for  years,  will  open  by  June 
1  with  a  "gala  celebration." 


The  unexpected  delay  resulted 
from  a  visit  to  the  park  by  Recreation 
and  Parks  commissioners  who  in- 
sisted that  the  play  area  for  older 
children  be  made  larger  and  safer. 

"Once  it  opens,  people  will  be 
astounded,"  says  the  Planning  Coa- 
lition's Richard  Livingston.  "Al- 
ready 30-40  kids  at  a  time  are 
sneaking  in  to  play  there.  Kids  will 
be  crawling  all  over  the  place.  It  will 
be  a  real  spectacle." 

The  park  department  will  have  at 


least  one  full-time  recreation  director 
working  at  the  park  to  help  organize 
recreational  activities  and  to  help 
provide  security.  Recreation  super- 
visor George  Campbell  says  that 
trouble-makers  will  be  asked  to  leave 
by  park  staff  and  if  they  don't,  the 
police  will  be  promptly  summoned. 

The  park  has  been  designed  to 
allow  police  cars  to  drive  into  it 
quickly  if  and  when  needed.  The 
gates  will  be  locked  at  night. 

Neighborhood  leaders  and  city 
officials  seem  determined  to  make 
the  park  a  safe  and  fun  place  for  both 
adults  and  children. 


Father  Alfred  Boedekker  Park  should  finally  open  before  June.  1 


deal  with  this  problem.  Unlike  the 
building  inspectors,  city  health  in- 
spectors inspect  buildings  and  units 
without  being  requested  to  do  so; 
they  even  have  the  authority  to 
obtain  a  court  order  to  enter  your 
room  if  you  refuse  them  access. 

While  health  inspectors  generally 
have  the  best  interests  of  tenants  at 
heart,  there  have  been  some  recent 
conflicts  when  health  inspectors 
have  cited  a  tenant's  room.  The 
conflict  is  primarily  between  a 
tenant's  need  to  keep  a  lifetime's 
worth  of  possessions  in  a  very  small 
room,  and  the  inspectors  belief  that 
excessive  possessions  are  a  breeding 
ground  for  roaches  and  rodents.  This 
conflict  is  worsened  when  a  landlord 
seeks  to  evict  a  tenant  based  soley  on 
the  health  inspector's  citation. 

Conflict  can  usually  be  avoided  by 
cooperating  with  the  health  inspect- 
ors and  taking  a  couple  of  steps: 

•  Ask  your  landlord  if  he  has  any 
storage   spaces  where  you  can 
put  your  surplus  goods. 

•  Keep  your  possessions  in  boxes 
(available  at  the  local  markets) 
rather  than  bags  or  piled  on  the 
floor. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  all  tenants 
to  reduce  the  spread  of  roaches  and 
rodents  in  area  buildings.  Health 
inspectors  and  most  landlords  share 
this  goal,  and  will  generally  act  to 
meet  a  tenant's  needs.  In  the  event 
a  conflict  does  arise,  contact  the 
office  of  the  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic  at  383  Eddy  Street.  It  is  far 
better  to  resolve  these  disputes 
informally  than  to  end  up  in  court 
fighting  an  eviction. 

City  inspectors  are  generally  only 
available  from  8  a.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  4 
p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Speaking  to  the 
inspector  personally  is  the  best  way 
to  get  results,  but  if  this  is  not 
possible,  forms  are  available  at  each 
office  for  tenants  to  file  written 
complaints  which  are  then  handled 
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by  the  inspectors. 

If  an  inspector  fails  to  arrive  within 
a  few  days  of  your  call,  contact  the 


Housing  Clinic  and  we  will  act  to 
ensure  that  an  inspection  occurs 
promptly. 
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Streetlife 


(For  Allen  Ginsberg  and  Lama  Yeshe  Dorje,  Rinpoche) 


and  all  this  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  at  32 
alone  and  wandering  in  the  Tenderloin 

80  homeless  men/on  upstairs  Leavenworth  St.  concrete 
floors/folding  chair  beds /newspaper  blankets 
the  deep  sleep  of  dreamers/ peering  through  the  camouflage 
in  the  silence  of  an  open-eyed  poet/ remembering  your 
promises/ America 

remembering  your  promises/ America 
and  6  a.m. /the  cold  chill/of  the  street 
touching  bone/ leaves  the  weary  heart/ penitent 

tired  feet  trudging  along/in  the  slow  exiled 
step  of  the  refugee/as 

the  mind  spins  and  spinning  sees 

pigeons  fluttering  in  the  fresh  air  of  market  street 

punk  plumage/the  color  of  orgasm  and  everywhere  a 

spectacle  of  hands/ hands  open /hands  reaching 
hands  joining  other  hands/fingers  interlocked  in 
the  mudra  of  family 

and  everywhere  a  spectacle  of  children 
the  hope  of  the  world/carried  chest  to  chest 
feet  wrapped  around  stomach  and  spine/ the  white 
heat  of  immense  stars/and  stroller  buddhas 
fat  with  laughter 

in  the  jerico  walk  of  pedestrians/ making  their 
way  on  the  pilgrimage  between  first  breath 
and  last  gasp  for  thought 

and  everywhere  there  are  lonely  people  preying 
on  themselves/ tatooed  naked  ladies/dancing 
sweet  on  revolving  stages/ 

the  blue  smoke  of  backroom  lovers 
in  dark  labyrinthian  corridors  of 
cesspool  theatres  full  of  the  neon 
stench/of  piss  and  broken  hearts 

amidst  the  clutter  of  prototypic  images 
50"s  fag  movies/muscle  beach  men/lithe 
ballerinas/outlaw  sex 

old  men/hip  young  hustlers  giving  hand  jobs 
methedrine  flowers  blooming  on  the  rich  loam 
of  ancestral  graves/as  winds  of  blessing  rise 

on  a  short  old  woman  talking  to  God/  in  bittersweet 
word  salad  tongues/while  carrying  the  plastic  baby/ 
jesus/in  her  arms 

as  winds  of  blessings  rise 

over  Thursday  morning  holyworkers 

wild  with  some  crazy  kind  of  love 

as  winds  of  blessing  rise 
over  unsolveable  problems 
straight  boys  wearing  earrings 
cafe  flore  vacations 

letters  to  the  California  arts  commission 
sloppy  art/and  reasonable  verse 

my  fingers  pulling  on  Vajrapani's  bone  rosary 
in  a  March  rain.  \ 


A  DREAM 

One  day 
One  man 

Will  hold  the  hand 
Of  another  man 

And  say 
I  care 

Instead  of 
I  hate. 

Sandra  Jean  Spicer 


MARCH  EROTIC 

waterfalls  of  woman's  loves 
flowed  after  me 
and  only 

deserts  of  waiting  remained 
spring's  gone  through  me 
and  summers  of  sultry  women 
and  only 

autumns  and  winters  remain 

dried  flowers,  petals 

and  colorful  pictures  of  women 

lay  close  to  dried  letters  and  hopes 

in  the  same  box 

and  there  are  not  any  loves 

nostalgia 

even  recollections  gone 
Adam  Lizakowski 


COGNIZANT  OF  PLENTY 

feeling  down 
looking  up 
no  more  breaks 
no  more  steaks 
girls  and  money 
kind  of  funny 
brought  me  down 
girls  and  money 

girls  and  money 
brought  me  up  again 
deep  good  luck 

Joel  Thomas 


SISTERS  &  BROS 

Why  hasn't  peace  succeeded  in  entering  the  people's 

hearts 

bringing  joy 
At  times  we're  strangers  yet  thoughts 

will  make  us  different 
Sisters,  and  bros,  why  speak  of  yesterday's 

failures  and  pain? 
The  stories  repeated  a  hundred 

or  more  times 
Aliens  we  seem  to  each  other 

yet  we  are  black 
More  rallies  for  peace 

violence  will  be  no  more 
With  fewer  disagreements  we'll  discover 

our  common  goals 
People  regressing,  putting  a  price 

on  human  flesh 
Some  refuse  to  erase  those 

previous  thoughts 
We'll  not  perish  but  enlighten 

the  future  with  love 
Children  observing,  forming 

opinions,  the  world  of  tomorrow 
Questioning  myself  how  long  before 

we  accept  each  other 
Unsolved  answers  remain 

peace  is  a  solution 
Yet  the  struggle  to  be 

isn't  at  a  standstill 

Ezekiel  Lee  Johnthan  Ward 


UNTITLED 

soot  on  my  face, 

soot  in  my  eyes; 

our  love  is  looking 

more  and  more 

like  laundry  hung  to  dry 

neglected, 

it's  collecting 

grey  from  the  skies 

and  I'm  not  willing 

to  hang  it  out 

for  the  neighbor's  eyes 

nor  let  the  dismal  city  rain 

filter  through  my  memories. 

goodbye. 


THECUP 

Ask  me  the  cause  of  epilepsy 
and  I  will  tell  you  truly  I  have  drunk 
from  a  bitter  cup. 

For  it  is  the  ancient  curse 
of  a  1 .000  deaths. 

Frosty 


AN  EMPTY  STOMACH  IS  NOT  AN  EMPTY  MIND 
Where  is  there  sanctuary  for  the  heart/in 
complicated  theologies/directionless  liberation 
running  amok  among  the  heathen  who  are  delusional 
on  jesus  and  the  bible/as  the  first  and  last  word/at 

a  time  when  the  AIDS  dead  die  plague  deaths/and  the 
Buddhists  don't  seem  to  do  anything  about  it/except 
collect  money  for  statues/ to  place  on  cozy  shrines 
in  the  haight/where  believers  bend/  O  throw  away  the 

toys/the  heart  knows  that  buddha  nature/is  the  mind/and 
that  without  compassion/and  the  impetus  to  relieve  suffering 
realization  means  nothing/which  is  not  emptiness/yet 

the  half  wise/cursed/are  neotantric  holymen /carrying  on 
a  tradition  gleamed  from  comic  books/O  SHAME 

O  SHAME/O  SHAME  OF  CHERISHING  AND 

NOT  EXCHANGING  SELF  FOR 

OTHERS/O  SHAME  OF  NAME  AND  NAMER/ 

O  SHAME  OF  NAMED/O  CORRUPT 

SHAME  OF  VALUE  IN  THINGS/ 

O  FRIENDLESS  SHAME  OF  HOMELESS  STREETS 

The  reality  on  the  streets  is  honest  and  direct  and  not 
confused  by  middle  class  lies/ but  by  others  lies/and  everywhere 
there  are  lines/even  the  seagulls  eat  lunch  at  St.  Anthony's 
Dining  Room/and  everywhere  there  is  the  psychology  of  more/ if 
it's  not  one  free  donut  it's  two/the  endless  fuel  of  hope's 
Tuesday  morning  cigarettes/as  I  wander/a  tulku  emeritus/free 
of  rumored  mastery/and  masterhood/free  of  pressures  that  I  had 

full  of  other  ones/ David  saying  that  what  I  do  is  passe/even 
the  bums  debate  Kierkegaard  at  Christmas 


Lee  Racker  Di  Plew 


Dennis  Conkin 
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New  Law  Looks  Fishy 

to  Vietnamese  Boat  People 


by  Sara  Colm 

Packed  together  with  fifty  other 
Vietnamese  in  a  small  boat  the  size  a 
suburban  American  family  uses  for 
weekend  pleasure  cruising,  Lac  Le 
spent  four  days  on  a  stormy  sea  in 
July  1979,  shivering  and  drenched 
by  periodic  gales,  before  being 
picked  up  by  a  U.S.  ship  off  the  coast 
of  Singapore. 

Today,  six  years  later,  Le  is  a 
California  resident  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  U.S.  citizenship.  He  sup- 
ports himself  and  his  family  by 
captaining  a  boat  almost  identical  in 
size  and  condition  to  the  one  he 
escaped  from  Vietnam  in,  fishing  for 
white  croaker  out  of  Berkeley  Mar- 
ina. A  second-hand  pleasure  boat, 
Le's  craft  is  small  and  a  bit  tattered 
but  he  is  clearly  proud  of  the  months 
of  work  he  and  the  other  crew 
members  put  into  fixing  it  up  and 
making  it  seaworthy. 

Le  uses  a  gillnet  to  pull  anywhere 
from  500  to  2000  pounds  of  fish  a 
catch,  enough  to  support  the  three 
families  that  chipped  in  together  to 
buy  the  boat. 

But  for  much  of  this  year,  Le's 
boat  has  sat  idle  due  to  a  new  state 
law,  passed  in  June  1984,  that 
requires  gillnet  fishermen  to  get 
special  permits  and  imposes  strin- 
gent requirements  to  get  them.  It 
also  closes  certain  fishing  areas  the 
Vietnamese  used  to  rely  upon  for 
fishing. 

The  new  restrictions  were  put 
forward  at  the  prodding  of  environ- 
mental and  sports  fishing  groups 
who  were  concerned  about  the  large 
numbers  of  sea  birds  and  marine 
mammals  being  caught  and  drowned 
by  the  nets,  as  well  as  the  depletion 
of  halibut  and  rockfish  that  sports 
fishermen  go  after. 

The  new  law  has  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  Vietnamese  fisher- 
men. Before  its  passage,  some  300 
Vietnamese  fishermen  using  about 
100  boats  fished  the  waters  from 
Alameda  to  Monterey.  Now,  the  vast 
majority  of  them  have  been  forced 
ashore.  Of  138  special  permits  issued 
to  gillnetters  last  year  under  the  new 


regulations,  only  26  went  to  Viet- 
namese. 

By  contrast,  only  one  member  of 
the  predominantly  white  Pacific 
Coast  Federation  of  Fishing  Organi- 
zations did  not  qualify  for  the  new 
permits,  according  to  Zeke  Grader,  a 
Federation  representative. 

The  Vietnamese  fishermen  charge 
that  they  have  been  unfairly  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  legislation 
and  have  launched  an  effort  to 
change  it.  They  say  they  are  not  the 
primary  cause  of  the  problem  and 
charge  that  the  legislation,  which 
affects  them  more  than  any  other 
group,  was  put  together  without  any 
input  from  them. 

"Our  speculation  is  that  these 
regulations  were  put  together  to 
make  the  Vietnamese  ineligible," 
says  Chieu  Pham  of  the  Refugee 
Resource  Center,  an  advocacy  group 
assisting  the  fishermen.  "It's  not  the 
Vietnamese  who  are  primarily  killing 
the  birds  but  they're  the  ones  who 
got  cut  out  of  business." 

Paul  Wild  of  the  state  Fish  and 
Game  Department  agrees  that  it  is 
not  the  Vietnamese  boats  that  are 
doing  most  of  the  damage.  He  says 
most  of  the  bird  and  mammal  deaths 
are  occuring  in  the  area  where 
halibut  are  caught.  The  Vietnamese 
fish  primarily  for  rockfish  and  croak- 
er and  do  not  fish  for  halibut. 

Several  key  provisions  of  the 
legislation  affect  Vietnamese  fisher- 
men in  particular: 

•  To  obtain  a  special  permit  the 
boat  must  be  in  the  name  of  the 
person  actually  operating  it.  Because 
the  refugees  frequently  pool  resour- 
ces among  several  families  or  borrow 
from  friends  to  purchase  the  boats, 
the  person  named  on  the  registration 
may  not  always  be  present  on  the 
boat. 

•  The  law  requires  the  fisherman  to 
be  able  to  show  they've  caught  fish 
in  the  area  before  a  certain  date, 
when  many  of  the  Vietnamese  were 
still  fixing  up  their  boats. 

•  The  fishermen  must  be  able  to 
document  that  they've  invested  at 
least  $2000  in  nets  and  reels.  To  save 


Vietnamese  fishermen  peddle  their  wares  at  the  Farmers'  Market  at  United 

Nations  Plaza. 


money  many  of  the  Vietnamese 
bought  used  equipment  which  they 
repaired  themselves.  They  are  un- 
able to  document  the  worth  of  their 
labor  and  did  not  keep  receipts 
because  they  did  not  know  of  the 
law. 

The  environmentalists,  sports 
fishing  organizations  and  other  gill- 
net fishermen  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  bill  was  not  intended  to  be 
anti- Vietnamese.  But  no  one  denies 
that  the  outcome  — 80  percent  of  the 
new  permits  going  to  non-Viet- 
namese—was unfair. 

"There  was  no  intent  in  that  bill 
and  among  those  drafting  it  to  close 
areas  or  make  restrictions  to  exclude 
Vietnamese  fishermen,"  says  Paul 
Wild.  "A  person  might  look  at  areas 
closed  and  deduce  that  that  was  the 
case.  But  the  issue  was  the  number 
of  seabird  mortalities.  " 

"We've  ended  up  having  to  push 
the  Vietnamese  out  of  their  preferred 
areas,"  admits  Al  Petrovitch,  head 
of  Fish  and  Game. 

Zeke  Grader  says  that  efforts  were 
made  to  involve  Vietnamese  and  that 
several  attended  some  of  the  public 
meetings  held  before  the  bill's  enact- 
ment. But  in  retrospect,  he  says, 


Lac  Le  and  his  gillnet. 


photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 


"They  didn't  fully  understand  what 
was  going  on  and  we  didn't  realize 
they  were  still  having  problems  with 
the  language  and  weren't  picking  up 
as  much  as  we  thought.  And  those 
that  came  weren't  reporting  back  to 
the  rest  because  they  didn't  have  an 
organization  at  the  time." 

'  'The  worse  side  of  all  this  is  that  it 
looks  like  the  exclusion  of  the  Viet- 
namese was  intentional,"  says  As- 
semblyman Art  Agnos,  who  is  trying 
to  assist  the  refugees  in  obtaining 
changes  in  the  bill.  "There  is  some 
justifiable  suspicion  that  these  laws, 
put  forward  by  a  coalition  of  fisher- 
men (that  did  not  include  refugees) 
were  oriented  against  the  Vietnam- 
ese." 

The  Fishermen  Organize 

Angered  by  the  potential  loss  of 
their  livelihood,  the  Vietnamese 
fishermen  saw  the  need  to  organize, 
incorporating  their  own  group  in 
November  of  1984.  With  over  150 
members,  supporting  perhaps  five 
times  as  many  people,  the  Viet- 
namese Fishermen's  Association  of 
America  (VFAA)  sprang  into  action 
early  this  year.  In  March,  seventy 
VFAA  members  trekked  to  Sacra- 
mento to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Policy  Committee,  which  was  con- 
sidering extending  the  restrictions 
another  two  years.  They  were  en- 
couraged by  Agnos  to  speak  out  and 
try  to  get  some  changes  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

"They  were  very  apprehensive 
about  the  whole  thing,"  says  Agnos. 
"I  invited  them  up  to  the  State 
Capitol  prior  to  the  hearing  and  took 
them  to  the  chambers  when  they 
were  empty.  I  had  them  sit  up  where 
the  politicians  sit  and  told  them  'you 
have  the  right  to  be  here.'  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  they  understood  that 
this  country  is  different  from  the  one 
they  came  from  and  basically 
coached  them  in  the  legislative 
process." 

Quite  nervous  at  first,  newly 
elected  VFAA  Vice-chair  Chieu  Vu 
commented,  "It  was  the  first  time 
the  voices  of  the  Vietnamese  fisher- 
men were  heard  by  the  authorities. 
They  listened  to  us." 

The  Senate  committee,  impressed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Vietnamese, 
put  a  hold  on  the  bill  while  negotia- 
tions take  place  between  the  Viet- 
namese, the  environmentalists,  the 
sports  and  commercial  fishermen 
and  Fish  and  Game.  "Those  fisher- 
men walked  out  of  here  ten  feet 
tall,"  says  Agnos. 

Modifications  in  the  law  are  cur- 
continued  on  page  11 
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Cambodia  Witness 


Cambodia  Witness,  a  powerful  exhibit  of  photographs  taken 

by  David  Hawk  following  the  ouster  of  the  brutal  Khmer  Rouge 
regime  in  Cambodia,  will  be  on  display  at  the  War  Memorial 
Building  until  April  21.  


Lao,  Khmer  Celebrate 


The  Tender  Side  is  the  Times  regular 
column  on  faces  and  places,  people 
and  happenings  in  the  Tenderloin.  If 
you  have  some  gossip  you  think  we 
should  know  about,  call  928-8767. 
Spread  a  rumour  today. 

by  Robin  Wechsler 

A  number  of  Tenderloin  residents 
will  be  honored  April  18th  with  certi- 
ficates of  appreciation  for  their 
volunteer  work  at  the  Downtown 
Senior  Center.  John  Donohue,  Kriss 
Rassmussen  and  Noreen  Carter  are 
among  those  to  be  recognized.  Both 
John  and  Noreen  serve  as  front  office 
receptionists  while  Kris  sells  lunch 
tickets  for  the  nutrition  site  and  plays 
his  fiddle  at  parties.  Congratulations 
to  you  three  and  to  all  the  other 
volunteers  who  will  be  honored  on 
this  day. 

The  phone  company's  t.v.  ad 
instructs  viewers  to  "reach  out  and 
touch  someone"  and  the  Downtown 
Senior  Center  has  taken  their  mes- 
sage to  heart.  Dorothy  Schwartzberg 
will  be  teaching  different  methods  of 
massage  (the  legal,  healing  kind) 
April  22nd  at  1  p.m.  at  the  Center. 
The  class  is  open  to  interested 
seniors,  and  in  keeping  with  my  civic 
duty,  I  think  I'll  volunteer  my  tired, 
tense  muscles  to  be  worked  on. 

My  muscles  are  tired  and  tense 
due  to  working  overtime.  My  friend, 
Robert  Batten  from  the  Antonia 
Hotel  had  the  same  problem,  but 
solved  it  by  visualizing  this  note  on 
his  bathroom  mirror:  "Dear  Bob,  I 
won't  be  need  you  to  run  the 
universe  today.  You  can  go  out  and 
play.  Signed,  God." 

Bridge,  anyone?  Bill  Kearney, 
Phil  Weinfeld,  and  Ed  Roberts  are 
playing  every  Wednesday  at  1  p.m. 
in  the  Senior  Lounge  of  the  Golden 
Gate  YMCA.  They  welcome  new 
players,  either  beginning  or  inter- 
mediate level. 

Crescent  Manor  resident  Gilbert 
Whitefield  also  wants  to  play,  but 
hasn't  worked  out  the  details  yet. 
Gilbert  wants  to  start  a  tennis  club 
and  would  prefer  not  to  play  in  the 
middle  of  Turk  Street,  so  he's  off  in 
search  of  the  perfect  tennis  court.  He 
would  appreciate  any  donations  of 
tennis  equipment  (used  or  new),  and 
can  be  reached  at  the  Crescent 
Manor. 

Fishy  Law 

continued  from  page  10 

rently  being  discussed,  including 
possibly  allowing  as  many  as  30 
more  Vietnamese  to  obtain  special 
permits.  But  the  outcome  is  uncer- 
tain. Although  all  the  groups  are 
willing  to  talk  and  seem  to  admit  that 
the  Vietnamese  were  unfairly  pen- 
alized, it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
there  will  be  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  issuance  of  so  many  more 
permits. 

The  sports  fishermen  are  worried 
that  salmon  and  rockfish  will  be 
depleted  and  the  environmentalists 
say  that  the  birds  and  mammals  will 
be  wiped  out.  Mark  Palmer  of  the 
Sierra  Club  says,  "I  don't  like  to  see 
the  Vietnamese  forced  out.  We're 
willing  to  talk  with  them  and  try  to 
accomodate  their  needs  but  not  at 
the  detriment  of  the  wildlife." 

Meanwhile  Lac  Le  says  his  boss  is 
getting  desperate  and  is  thinking  of 


Mentone  Hotel  resident  Perry  Hill 
was  "discovered"  last  month,  which 
is  interesting  considering  he  wasn't 
hiding.  It  was  Perry's  talent  as  a 
comedian  and  artist  that  was  dis- 
covered when  he  joined  the  Cadillac 
Players  and  decided  to  share  some 
tapes  which  he  had  produced  in  his 
room.  Perry's  latest  production, 
"Bagnet,"  takes  a  humorous  look  at 
the  drug  problem  in  the  Tenderloin. 
There  are  hundreds  of  stories  in  the 
Big  City,  and  Perry's  is  one  worth 
noting. 

The  Anniversary  Party  to  end  all 
anniversary  parties  is  scheduled  for 
April  8th,  2-6  pm,.  and  we  are  all 
invited.  Reality  House  West  is  cele- 
brating their  8th  year  of  owning  the 
Cadillac  Hotel.  Complete  with  food, 
music,  and  belly  dancing,  Leroy 
Looper  promises  a  good  time  for  all. 

Tenderloin  friend  Frank  Salet  just 
keeps  on  running— both  for  his 
health  and  for  elected  office.  Ever 
since  his  heart  attack  Frank  has  been 
jogging  to  stay  fit.  He  has  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  California 
Senior  Legislature  and  was  up  for 
re-election  last  week.  According  to 
Frank's  fan  club,  he's  a  shoe-in,  and 
the  victory  party  is  already  planned. 

Frank  Gordon,  Marie  McPherson 
and  Frank  Prochasks  were  all  indis- 
pensible  to  the  success  of  the 
Antonia  Manor's  fundraising  rum- 
mage sales.  They  strong-armed  man-  - 
ager  Stan  Herrick  into  donating 
some  cameras  for  the  cause  and 
resident  Ernie  Lamphear  threw  in 
some  clocks  (which  explains  why 
Ernie  has  been  late  to  our  meetings). 
Shopper  Robin  Fogel  is  rumored  to 
be  the  proud  owner  of  a  new  Panama 
hat  which  was  the  prize  of  the  sale. 
The  sale  was  such  a  success  that 
there  is  already  talk  of  holding 
another  one. 

One  hundred  people  attended  a 
touching  memorial  service  for  Mar- 
tha Bryant  March  27  at  St.  Boniface. 
Martha,  who  had  been  active  with 
the  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource 
Center  and  Tenderloin  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Corporation  and 
is  featured  in  the  film,  "Women  in 
the  Inner  City,"  was  memorialized 
by  Midge  Wilson,  Magdalene  Dan- 
iels, Bruno  Hicks,  her  brother,  and 
other  friends,  three  days  after  she 
unexpectedly  died.  Martha  will  be 
missed. 

Finally,  get  well  wishes  are  ex- 
tended this  month  to  John  Parker, 
Alexander  King,  and  Carol  Matison. 
I  hope  that  you  are  up  and  about  and 
doing  flashy  things  that  I  can  write 
about  next  month!  Be  well. 


\ 

selling  the  boat.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
VFAA  in  late  March,  12  members 
discouraged  by  the  regulations  said 
they  were  quitting.  It  was  an 
emotional  meeting.  "We  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  stay,"  remembers 
Vinh  Ngo.  "They  threatened  to  burn 
their  boats  and  suicide  themselves 
and  their  whole  family." 

"Most  of  these  people  are  unedu- 
cated and  don't  have  any  other 
options,"  says  Michael  Huynh  of  the 
Refugee  Resource  Center.  "It  will  be 
a  real  blow  to  them  if  they  have  to 
return  to  welfare." 

What  will  Le  do  if  his  boss  sells  the 
boat?  "I  don't  know.  Maybe  work  at 
McDonald's  but  I  don't  know  if 
they'll  take  me  because  my  English 
is  no  good.  I  really  like  this  work," 
he  says,  standing  proudly  astride  the 
bow  of  his  boat. 


New  Year 

by  Chantanom  Ounkeo 

Welcome  to  the  year  2528.  It  starts 
Midnight,  Friday  April  12— at  least 
if  you  are  from  Laos  or  Cambodia. 

The  Lao  of  the  Tenderloin  will  be 
celebrating  their  very  special  day  at 
Fort  Mason  Center,  Saturday  night 
April  13.  You  can  be  there  to  say 
' '  Sa-bai-dee-pee-mai-Lao  "  ( "  Happy 
New  Year"  in  Lao). 

The  Khmer  community  ushered  in 
theirs  early  on  March  30  with  a 
special  celebration. 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  delicious 
food,  dancing,  and  some  crazy  things 
happening.  Not  at  all  what  you  would 
expect  from  those  quiet  people  you 
can  see  everyday  going  shopping  on 
Jones  and  Turk! 

Things  start  quietly.  First  some 
prayers  with  flowers  and  candles. 


Then  some  food.  Then  some  drinking 
and  dancing.  But  what's  happening 
over  by  the  door?  Some  women  are 
dragging  an  old  man  outside.  They 
have  pots  of  water.  They  soak  him  all 
over!  One  by  one  all  the  men  get 
wet— then  the  men  throw  water  on 
the  women!  Everybody  is  screaming 
and  shouting.  The  Americans  stand 
around.  They  are  a  little  embarrased 
to  see  such  strange  things  happen- 
ing. Don't  worry  — it's  just  Lao  New 
Year! 


OLD  MAGAZINES  & 
PAPER  ITEMS 


Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  — 

Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to 7  PM,  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary,  441-7737 


AARTI  COOPERATIVE 


Do  you  want  to: 

•  learn  how  to  live  with  50  other  people  in  a  clean,  comfortable  cooperative 
residential  hotel  in  the  Tenderloin? 

•  build  a  friendly,  supportive,  democratic  community? 

•  learn  how  to  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  your  own  building  ? 

•  help  keep  and  improve  affordable  housing  in  the  Tenderloin? 
Can  you: 

•  live  respectfully  with  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  people? 

•  be  counted  on  to  volunteer  five  hours  a  week  working  for  the  tenants' 
cooperative? 

•  participate  in  meetings  without  talking  all  the  time  or  always  having  to  get 
your  own  way? 

Do  you  believe  that: 

•  Tenderloin  residents  can  work  together  democratically  to  control  their 
own  housing? 

•  you  can  learn  a  lot  from  other  people  like  yourself? 

•  you  can  work  with  others  like  yourself  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  lives? 

If  your  answer  to  these  questions  is  YES,  then  you  may  be  interested  in  living 
at  the  Aarti  Cooperative,  391  Leavenworth.  For  more  information,  come  to  a 
Membership  Committee  meeting  on  Thursdays  at  7:30  pm. 
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OF  EVENTS 


CALENDAR 

Weekly  Events 
Monday 

Non-Profit  Food  Store:  meets  2nd  and 
4th  Mondays  of  the  month  at  Cadillac 
Hotel.  Reality  House  West,  366  Eddy 
Street,  4:00  pm.  Everyone  welcome. 
Life  Drawing  &  Painting  Workshop: 
Hospitality  House,  146  Leavenworth 
Street,  7-10  pm.  Free. 
Pottery  &  Sculpture  Workshop:  Hos- 
pitality House,  146  Leavenworth  Street 
7-10  pm.  Free. 

Tuesday 

Polk  Street  Town  Hall:  1st  &  3rd  Tues- 
day of  the  month,  1751  Sacramento 
Street,  6:30-8:30  pm.  Working  on 
youth  problems  in  the  Tenderloin  and 
Polk  Gulch.  Everyone  interested  is 
welcome.  Free. 

Mantra  Meditation  Evenings:  Videos, 

natural  foods  dinner,  S.F.  Meditation 

Center,  1249  8th  Avenue,  6:30  pm.  For 

further  info,  call  564-9802.  Also  Friday 

and  Saturday.  Free. 

Seniors  Exercise  Class:  "No  Sweat," 

North  of  Market  Senior  Center,  333 

Turk  Street,  2-3  pm.  Free. 

Zoning  &  Development  Committee: 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition. 

295  Eddy  Street,  10:00  am.  Free. 

Wednesday 

Tenderloin  Writer's  Workshop:  Hos- 
pitality House,  146  Leavenworth  St., 
7:00  pm.  Free. 

Tenant's  Task  Force:  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  295  Eddy  St., 
10:00  am.  Free. 

Infant/Toddler  Lapsit:  A  story  time  for 
infants  to  age  3.  Share  nursery 
rhymes,  games,  simple  stories  and 
poetry  with  your  young  child.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room.  7:00  pm. 
Free. 

Thursday 

Bingo:  Reality  Arts  Workshop,  366 
.Eddy  Street,  2:00  pm.  Cash  prizes. 
Admission,  $2.50. 

Friday 

Tea  Dance:  with  live  band,  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel,  Main  and  Market 
Streets,  5-7  pm. 

European  Dance  Music:  with  Karl 
Leberhz  and  his  band,  Rathskellar,  600 
Turk  St.,  9:00  pm.  $3.00. 
Legal    counseling     for  women: 

W.O.M.A.N.,  Inc.  (Women  Organized 
to  Make  Abuse  Non-Existent):  Peter 
and  Paul  Room.  133  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
10:00  am  to  3:00  pm.  Free. 


lEatin*  "Ue  ILoin 


I  wanted  very  much  to  like  this 


Senior's  Photo  Club:  Interested  in 
learning  to  shoot,  develop  and  print 
your  own  photographs?  Join  the 
Central  YMCA's  Seniors'  Photo  Club. 
Well  equipped  darkroom  available  and 
professional  instruction  on  developing 
and  printing.  Friday  afternoons  at  1 :30 
at  the  Central  YMCA  Senior  Center. 
For  more  info  call  885-0460  or  drop  in 
at  220  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

Saturday 

Silkscreening  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth  Street,  1-4:30 
pm.  Free. 

Monthly  Events 

NOMPC  Parks  &  Beautification  Com- 
mittee: every  2nd  Tuesday  of  the 
month,  Cadillac  Hotel  (Mezzanine), 
380  Eddy  Street,  5:30  pm.  Everyone 
welcome.  Free. 

Homeless  Caucus:  last  Wednesday  of 
the  month,  general  meeting,  366  Eddy 
Street,  1:30  pm.  Everyone  Welcome. 
Tea  Dance:  last  Sunday  of  the  month, 
for  Lesbians  over  60  and  their  women 
friends,  sponsored  by  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Outreach  to  Elders,  S.F.  Home  Health 
Services.  225  30th  Street  (between 
Dolores  &  Church),  3-6  pm.  Those 
attending  are  asked  to  bring  refresh- 
ments to  share  and  donations  are 
appreciated.  For  further  info,  contact 
Sheryl  Goldberg  at  626-7000. 
City  Museums:  are  free  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  De  Young, 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, Asian  Art  Museum,  10:00  am  to 
5:00  pm. 

April  5 

Good  Friday  Celebration:  Glide 
Church,  330  Ellis  Street,  beginning  at 
11:30  a.m.  with  lunch— "Come  Serve 
and  Eat  With  the  Poor"  — to  be 
followed  at  1 :00  p.m.  by  a  Good  Friday 
Celebration  Service,  "They  Are  Al- 
ready Here,  No  Excuses  for  Excluding 
the  Poor"  to  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Cecil 
Williams  with  special  music. 

April  6 

Film:  "Star  Wars"  starring  Alec 
Guiness,  Mark  Hamill,  Carrie  Fisher, 
captioned  for  the  hearing  impaired, 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  10:00  a.m. 
Free. 

Craft  Program  (ages  3  and  up):  Easter 
Egg  Decorating  and  Dyeing.  Eggs  and 
other  materials  are  provided.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  11:00  a.m. 


place,  and  would  gladly  have  for- 
given minor  flaws.  Alas  and  alack,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  huge  disappoint- 
ment. Most  of  the  dishes  that  I  tried 
tasted  identical.  In  fact,  a  couple  of 
them  turned  out  to  be  the  same 
under  a  slightly  different  name. 
When  I  mentioned  to  the  waitress 
that  my  Steamed  Dumplings  (6  for 
$2.95)  tasted  exactly  like  the  Spring 
Rolls  (4  for  $2.50),  she  laughed,  and 
replied,  "Oh  no,  no,  no!  In  Spring 
Rolls  the  vegetables  are  cut  vertical- 
ly. In  the  Dumplings,  they  are 
chopped."  I  suppose  this  makes  a 
difference,  but  my  Buddah-nature  is 
not  highly  developed  enough  for  me 
to  perceive  it. 

The  first  time  that  I  ate  there,  I 
ordered  one  of  the  daily  specials 
($3.50).  This  included  one  Spring 
Roll  served  with  a  very  light  sweet 
and  sour  sauce,  a  bowl  of  tasty 
Seaweed  Soup,  and  Three  Shredded 
Vegetables  Sauteed.  The  three  veg- 
gies were  mushrooms,  broccoli,  and 
carrots,  combined  with  bok  choy  and 
bamboo  shoots.  I  thought  this  was 
pretty  good  until  I  came  back  for 
another  try,  and  ordered  Lo  Hen  Tsei 
($4  when  part  of  a  Daily  Special). 
Although  the  waitress  informed  me 
that  this  was  a  very  special  and  tasty 
dish,  I  could  not  distinguish  it  from 
the  Three  Shredded.  I  don't  claim 
that  the  ingredients  were  identical, 
only  the  flavor. 

Just  to  be  sure,  I  asked  my 
luncheon  companion,  who  has  been  a 
strict  vegetarian  for  many  years,  to 
try  the  Three  Shredded.  He  was  even 


Groups  please  call  550-3510  to  regis- 
ter. Free. 

April  7 

HAPPY  EASTER!!!! 
Glide  Church:  Easter  events:  Music 
from  6:00  a.m.  to  7:30  a.m.,  free  food 
served  from  7:30  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.; 
march  of  children  and  adults  against 
abuse  8  to  9  a.m.;  special  Easter 
Celebrations,  9  and  11  a.m. 
Drop-In  Program:  for  Lesbian  and  Gay 
elders  on  Sunday  afternoons  during 
the  month  of  April  from  1 :00-5:00  p.m. 
at  Operation  Concern,  1853  Market 
Street  (at  Guerrero).  Purpose  is  to 
provide  space  to  meet  old  friends  and 
make  new  friends.  Also  informative 
seminars  on  matters  of  potential 
interest  to  participants.  All  Lesbian 
and  Gay  seniors  and  their  friends 
welcome.  Sponsored  by  volunteers  of 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Seniors. 

April  10 

Film:  "North  Country"  a  beautiful 
nature  documentary  filmed  in  Alaska. 
This  is  a  film  program  for  seniors 
offered  at  North  of  Market  Senior 
Center,  333  Turk  Street.  1:00  p.m. 
Popcorn  and  snacks  will  be  served. 
Free. 

April  11 

Films:  "Norman  Rockwell's  World" 
and  "Parrish  Blue."  Main  Library, 
Lurie  Room,  noon.  Free. 

April  13 

Pre-School  Storytime:  (for  ages  3  and 
older)  a  storytime  for  children  with 
songs,  games,  stories,  poetry.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  11   a  m 
Free. 

April  13 

Pre-School  Storytime:  (for  ages  3  and 
older)  a  storytime  for  children  with 
songs,  games,  stories,  poetry.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  11  a.m. 
Free. 

April  17 

Film  Program:  (ages  3-5)  "Magic 
Michael,"  "Madeline,"  Mike  Mulli- 
gan and  His  Steamshovel."  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  10:00  and 
11:00  a  m  Groups  please  call  550-3510 
to  register. 

Film  Program:  (age  6  and  up)  "Rapun- 
zel,"  "Story  of  King  Midas,"  "The 
Strange  Story  of  a  Frog  Who  Became  a 
Prince,"  "Seventh  Mandarin.  '  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  4:00  p  m 


more  disappointed  than  I  was  at  the 
blandness,  and  we  were  both  ap- 
palled at  the  greasiness. 

We  also  ordered  an  appetizer 
called  Mung  Bean  Sheet  Delicacies 
($2),  and  were  warned  that  it  was 
very  hot.  Although  it  was  a  refresh- 
ing blend  of  cucumbers  and  mung 
bean  slices,  it  simply  was  not  hot  at 
all.  To  make  matters  worse,  they 
didn't  bring  it  to  us  until  after  my 
friend  had  eaten  most  of  his  entree, 
but  before  I  had  been  served  mine. 
The  lack  of  organization  at  this 
restaurant  is  astonishing,  especially 
when  one  considers  that  it  has  been 
nearly  devoid  of  customers  each  time 
that  I  have  eaten  there.  I  shudder  to 
think  about  what  would  happen  if 
there  was  an  actual  rush. 

The  only  reason  that  I'm  not  even 
harder  on  this  restaurant  is  that  it's 
new,  and  the  owner  deserves  the 
opportunity  to  iron  out  some  of  the 
wrinkles.  So  T.T.B.C.K.  still  gets 
two  stars;  one  for  a  couple  of  the 
offerings  that  I  enjoyed,  and  another 
for  daring  to  open  a  vegetarian 
restaurant  in  the  first  place. 

Legend  has  it  that  Buddah  could 
maintain  his  inner  peace  even  when 
disappointed  by  his  lunch.  Although 
I  do  hope  to  find  Enlightenment 
some  day,  I  know  myself  well  enough 
to  know  that  it  won't  happen  if  I  am 
served  my  entree  before  my  appe- 
tizer. In  the  meantime,  I  intend  to 
disregard  the  warnings  from  my 
Childhood  Subconscious,  and  eat 
steers  and  chickens  again. 


April  18 

Film:  "Picasso:  His  Life  &  Art."  Main 
Library,  Lurie  Room,  12:00  noon. 
Free. 

Humorous  Program:  (ages  5  and  up) 
Celebrate  National  Library  Week  and 
National  Humor  Month  with  funny 
stories,  funny  songs,  a  joke  contest 
and  free  laughs.  Main  Library,  Child- 
ren's Room,  4  p.m.  Groups  please  call 
558-3510  to  register. 

April  20 

Film:  "The  Empire  Strikes  Back"  the 
continuing  story  of  Luke  Skywalker 
and  friends.  Captioned  for  the  hearing 
impaired.  Main  Library,  Lurie  Room, 
10:00  a.m.  Free. 
April  24 

Film  Program  (for  all  children)  "In  A 
Spring  Garden,"  "In  The  Forest," 
"Little  Blue  &  Little  Yellow."  Main 
Library,  Lurie  Room,  10  a.m.,  11  a.m.. 
1:30  p.m.  and  3:30  p.m.  Free. 
April  25 

Films:  "The  Life  &  Death  of  Frida 
Kahlo."  and  "Maurits  Escher:  Painter 
of  Fantasies."  Main  Library.  Lurie 
Room,  12  noon.  Free. 

Special  Events  for  May 

May  8 

Film:  "New  Mexico"  western  with 
Lew  Ayers  and  Marilyn  Maxwell.  Also 
short  subject.  North  of  Market  Senior 
Center,  333  Turk  Street,  1:00  p.m. 
Free. 
May  11 

Film  documentary:  "Calcutta,"  the 
classic  film  documentary  by  Louis 
Malle.  Western  Addition  Library,  1550 
Scott  Street,  2:00  p.m.  Free. 

May  12 

HAPPY  MOTHER'S  DAY!!!! 
May  13 

Documentary:  Women  of  the  Inner 
City,"  a  moving  documentary  about 
women  and  children  in  the  Tenderloin. 
Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center 
speakers  will  lead  discussion  after 
film.  Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  12:00 
noon.  Free. 

May  14 

Seminar:  "Choosing  Child  Care,'  a 
one  hour  seminar  featuring  a  speaker 
from  the  Children's  Council  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  showing  of  the  video 
"Child  Care  Choices."  Main  Library, 
Lurie  Room,  12  noon.  Free. 

April  10,  (17  &  24) 

Special  Radio  Broadcast:  unique  U.S.- 
Soviet dialogue  on  "The  Weaponiza- 
tion  of  Space"  to  be  broadcast  nation- 
ally by  exclusive  agreement  between 
KQED-FM  and  Radio  Moscow,  to  be 
presented  in  three,  one  hour  seg- 
ments. Airdates:  April  10,  17  and  24, 
7:00  D.m..  KQED-FM  88.5 

April  20,  21,  27  &  28 
Photography  Exhibit:  Reality  Art 
Workshop,  366  Eddy  Street,  from  1-5 
p.m.  on  each  day.  Reception  for 
photographers  on  Saturday,  April 
27th,  2-4  p.m. 

April  27 

Demonstration  to  Stop  the  KKK  TV 
Show:  Demonstration  against  Ku  Klux 
Klan  TV  show,  "Race  and  Reason," 
demanding  that  Viacom  Cable  Co. 
remove  the  program  from  Channel  25. 
1855  Folsom  Street,  11  a.m.  For  more 
info,  call  John  Brown  Anti-Klan  Com- 
mittee. 561-9040. 


Spiritual  Hope 
Fulfilled  in 
Scientific  Healing 


By  William  Lee,  C.S.B. 

Member  of  The  Christian  Science 
Board  of  Lectureship 

Friday,  April  12 
12  Noon 

Green  Room.  Veteran's  Bldg. 
(opposite  City  Hall) 

Childcare  provided 

A  Free  Christian  Science  Lecture 


by  Arthur  B.  Kalson 

Ten  Thousand  Buddhas  Chun  Kang 

608  Geary  at  Jones 
Closed  Tuesdays 
llam-2:30pm  Mon.-Sat. 
5-9pm  Monday  through  Thursday 
5-9:30pm  Friday  and  Saturday 

When  I  was  little,  I  used  to 
fantasize  about  chickens  and  steers 
sitting  around  a  dining  room  table, 
carving  a  Roast  Me,  and  arguing 
over  who  gets  what  part.  "I  want  a 
drumstick!"  "Save  me  some  ribs!" 
"Any  more  giblets?" 

Because  of  childhood  nightmares 
like  that  one,  I've  always  had  a  lot  of 
sympathy  for  the  vegetarian  point  of 
view.  Oh,  I  still  eat  meat  now  and 
again,  but  I  can  go  for  long  periods 
without  it.  Vegetarian  cuisine  can  be 
interesting  and  delicious  when  it's 
done  right.  Unfortunately,  there 
aren't  many  restaurants  that  do  it  at 
all,  let  alone  well. 

So  I  was  genuinely  glad  to  discover 
a  new  vegetarian  restaurant  right  in 
the  Tenderloin.  It's  called  Ten 
Thousand  Buddhas  Chun  Kang.  No 
meat,  fish,  chicken,  eggs,  or  dairy 
products  are  used,  and  the  prices  are 
very  reasonable. 


April/May  1985 


TIMES  Mental  Health  Forum 


Lively  Debate  at 

continued  from  page  3 

Dr.  Davis  Ja,  representing  the 
Coalition  for  Community-Based  Ser- 
vices, argued,  "More  hospital  beds 
is  a  short-sighted  approach.  It  is  no 
solution."  As  alternatives,  he  point- 
ed to  the  need  for  a  clearly-defined 
policy  concerning  services  to  Third 
World  communities,  and  cited  self- 
help  programs  as  "one  clear-cut 
example  of  what  is  necessary." 

Third  World  Mental  Health  Coali- 
tion member  Dr.  Concha  Saucedo 
echoed  Ja's  charge  that  there  has 
been  little  systematic  planning  for 
the  needs  of  people  of  color,  and 
insisted  that  funds  should  be  more 
fairly  distributed  to  programs  "de- 
signed and  organized  by  a  particular 
community." 

The  criticisms  of  traditional  hos- 
pital-based programs  was  also  ap- 
plied to  existing  community  services 
by  Progress  Foundation  Executive 
Director  Steve  Fields.  Many  "alter- 
natives" to  hospitalization  have  ac- 
tually been  based  on  "a  translation 
of  institutional  values  back  into  the 
community,"  he  said. 

The  People  Speak 

The  energy  level  escalated  once 
comments  from  the  audience  were 
invited.  Following  Powe's  opening 
barn-stormer,  ex-patient  Ann  Marie 
Strayner  spoke  of  the  stigmatizing 
effect  of  psychiatric  labels  and 
urged,  "We've  got  to  stop  labelling 
people." 

"I  hate  mental  hospitals,"  an- 
nounced an  older  black  woman  with 
severe  arthritis  who  hopes  that  she 
will  never  "have  to  go  to  Napa  (State 
Hospital)  again.  " 

"I  was  seven  times  in  a  mental 
hospital.  They  gave  me  Thorazine 
and  1  forgot  everything,"  reported 
Crown  Prince  Arcadia  after  present- 
ing a  long  list  of  recommendations 
that  provided  welcome  comic  relief. 

'I  was  only  medicated  and  baby- 
sat" at  a  traditional  day  treatment 
program,  stated  one  client  who  said 
he  had  found  better  assistance  later 
at  the  Center  for  Special  Problems. 

Network  Against  Psychiatric  As- 
sault co-founder  Leonard  Frank 
closed  the  forum  with  a  prepared 
statement  that  brought  forth  strong 
applause.  "One  doesn't  have  to  go  to 
El  Salvador  to  find  gross  human 
rights  violations.  They  abound  in  our 
own  backyard,  in  the  psychiatric 
wards  at  San  Francisco  General,  St. 
Mary's,  St.  Francis  and  Langley 
Porter,"  stated  Frank.  "Once  incar- 
cerated, we  are  subjected  to  forced 
drugging,  beatings,  humiliations, 
loss  of  privacy,  and  other  depri- 
vations. 

"We  need  non-psychiatric  alter- 
natives based  on  voluntariness,  com- 
munity, respect,  understanding  and 
compassion.  We  need  to  provide 
democratically-run  support  services, 
and  better  job,  housing  and  educa- 
tional opportunities.  Can  we  afford 
to  do  less— and  still  retain  our  hum- 
anity?" Frank  asked. 

Tenderloin  Drop-In  Center 

The  demand  for  a  large,  informal 
24-hour  drop-in  center  in  the  Ten- 
derloin was  given  strong  support 
from  the  Mental  Health  Association 
of  San  Francisco  by  its  Executive 
Director,  Ruth  Tebbets. 

Homeless  Caucus  organizer  Leon 
Zecha  emphasized  that  the  new 
center  should  be  a  round-the-clock 
program  where  people  in  need  could 
be  "protected  and  supported." 
Mental  health  administrator  George 


Peterson,  who  drafted  the  original 
concept  paper  for  the  center  agreed, 
"This  is  a  24-hour  community. 
There's  always  something  going  on 
down  here." 

Tenderloin  Mental  Health  Coali- 
tion activist  Barbara  Arms  stressed 
that  the  center  should  not  require  all 
clients  to  give  their  name  or  their 
mental  health  history  in  order  to 
participate.  She  also  spoke  against 
mandatory  psychiatric  diagnoses  and 
forced  medications. 

But  Dr.  Abner  Boles,  head  of  the 
agency  that  may  operate  the  drop-in 
center,  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point 
Foundation  for  Community  Improve- 
ment, told  the  Times  that  if  he  were 
to  run  the  program,  all  clients  would 
be  required  to  give  their  name, 
address  and  "general  experience 
with  mental  health  services." 


by  Jim  Sugarek 

In  a  ceremony  held  in  late  March 
at  St.  Boniface  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Tenderloin,  Franciscan  friars 
announced  that,  in  spite  of  U.S. 
government  opposition,  they  will 
provide  public  sanctuary  for  refu- 
gees from  Central  America. 

Father  Floyd  Lotito  made  the  an- 
nouncement on  behalf  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers  in  the  Western  Pro- 
vince of  the  United  States,  which 
includes  350  fathers  in  40  houses  in 
the  seven-state  area. 

The  Franciscans  join  a  growing 
number  of  religious  groups  support- 
ing Central  American  refugees  who 
have  been  denied  legal  entry  by  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  The  INS  claims  that  the 
refugees  are  here  for  economic 
reasons,  not  to  escape  political 
violence. 

As  director  of  St.  Anthony's 
Dining  Room,  Father  Lotito  is  in 
direct  contact  with  many  refugees. 
"I  have  heard  my  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  come  here  from  El 
Salvador,"  Lotito  says.  "They  have 
told  me  of  the  oppression  that  they 
have  experienced,  the  torture  they 
have  endured,  the  murders  they 
have  witnessed.  They  have  come  to 


"We  have  to  have  some  way  to 
determine  that  the  person  who  wants 
the  service  is  a  person  who  needs  the 
service,"  Boles  said.  "Some  cooper- 
ation is  necessary  to  delineate  be- 
tween people  who  just  want  to  get  off 
the  street  or  who  are  substance 
abusers  who  need  to  be  elsewhere. 

"That  minimal  information  would 
be  a  cue  as  to  whether  more 
information  was  needed,"  continued 
Boles,  who  explained  that  if  a  client 
revealed  having  received  mental 
health  services  previously,  more 
questions  would  be  asked  about  that 
history. 

The  half-million  dollar  drop-in 
center  proposal  is  currently  being 
reviewed  by  the  Mayor's  office.  In  a 
few  weeks  her  staff  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  mayor,  who  per- 


America  for  protection,  for  sanctu- 
ary, for  survival." 

While  not  seeking  a  confrontation 
with  the  INS,  Father  Lotito  says  their 
action  are  based  on  the  moral  laws  of 
the  Gospel,  international  laws  con- 
cerning refugees  and  fundamental 


Father  Floyd  Lotito 


sonally  conducts  departmental  bud- 
get sessions  prior  to  deciding  what 
proposals  to  present  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  by  June  1. 

The  board  can  authorize  the 
drop-in  center  only  if  the  Mayor 
includes  it  in  her  budget. 

Mental  health  chief  Peters  said 
that  different  ideas  about  how  to 
define  the  program  more  specifically 
would  be  settled  after  the  general 
concept  is  adopted  by  the  super- 
visors. He  will  then  decide  whether 
to  seek  competitive  bids  for  the 
contract  or  simply  give  it  to  Boles' 
agency  which  operates  the  Central 
City  Day  Treatment  Center  where 
the  new  drop-in  center  might  be 
located. 

Peters  added  that  he  currently 
favors  "a  program  that  blends  social 
services  and  the  medical  model... 
(with)  a  heavy  weighting  on  the 
social  model. 


American  principles  inscribed  on  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  statement  on  sanctuary  by  the 
friars  opens  the  way  for  more  direct 
involvement  by  members  of  local 
parishes.  "We  Franciscan  Friars 
went  through  a  process  of  prayer  and 
discernment  and  discussion,"  ex- 
plains Lotito.  "Now  each  Franciscan 
community  is  free  to  decide  on  how 
that  community  wishes  to  implement 
the  decision  on  sanctuary." 

Members  of  the  St.  Boniface 
parish  will  hear  direct  testimony, 
hold  prayer  services,  and  have  dis- 
cussions about  parish  involvement  in 
the  sanctuary  movement.  St.  Boni- 
face Pastor  Robert  Pfisterer,  who  has 
already  begun  a  series  of  meetings, 
says  this  process  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  consent  and  participation 
of  the  entire  parish. 

If  the  parish  declares  itself  a 
public  sanctuary,  it  will  select  a 
house  in  the  neighborhood  and  make 
a  formal  declaration  of  sanctuary. 

The  parish  already  provides  hous- 
ing for  refugees  at  undisclosed 
locations.  "We  help  in  any  way  we 
can  with  our  direct  services  of  food, 
medicine,  clothing  and  shelter," 
Lotito  explains. 


DR.  M.  MORTON  KWASS,  D.P.M. 


Podiatry  Clinic 

at  EMPORIUM -CAPWELL 


SECOND  FLOOR  ANNEX 
EASILY  APPROACHED  BY  REAR  ELEVATORS 

FOOT  ORTHOPEDICS  •  X-RAY  DIAGNOSIS 


Complete  services  for  painful  foot  problems 
including  foot  surgery  when  indicated  under  the 
expert  care  of  Dr.  M.  Morton  Kwass,  D.P.M.  fully 
licensed  podiatrist  with  offices  in  the  Emporium 
for  24  years. 


Modern  equipment  including  X-RAY  diagnosis 
and  immaculate,  attractive  facilities.  Patients 
privacy  maintained.  End  foot  suffering.  First  visit 
includes  consultation  and  treatment. 


Fees  may  be  charged  to  your  Emporium  account 
or  acceptable  coverage  such  as  private  insurance, 
American  Express  Card,  Medi-Care,  or 
government  insurance  plans. 


For  your  appointment 
call  362-0115 
or  764-3718 


Saturdays  By  Appointment 


2ND  FLOOR  ANNEX  -  835  MARKET 
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A  Vietnamese  Refugee's  Long  Wait  for  Family 


by  Sara  Colm 


Dang  Due  Canh  left  Vietnam  on 
April  29,  1975.  He  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  collect  his  wife  and 
family— four  children  aged  one  to 
seven  years— or  even  say  goodbye. 

Canh,  who  was  in  the  Navy, 
describes  his  last  weeks  in  Vietnam: 
"It  was  terrible.  I  remember  in 
March  1985  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  streamed  into  Saigon  from 
central  Vietnam.  Day  by  day  we  lost 
each  city— the  armed  forces  people 
were  trying  to  take  Saigon.  My  ship 
took  many  people.  We  went  back  and 
forth  along  the  coast  from  central 
Vietnam  to  the  South,  alerting 
people  and  trying  to  pick  them  up.  A 
lot  of  people  died  trying  to  get  to  the 
ship  because  it  couldn't  land  and  had 
to  stay  a  mile  out  from  shore.  People 
swam  out  to  the  ship  or  used  a  small 
boat.  Many  just  used  a  piece  of 
bamboo  or  floats.  A  lot  of  people 
didn't  make  it." 

Canh  didn't  know  that  Saigon 
would  fall  so  soon  and  wasn't  told 
until  practically  the  last  moment  that 
he  was  to  be  evacuated.  "April  13, 
1975  was  the  last  time  I  saw  my 
family.  I  didn't  know  at  the  time  it 
was  my  last  time." 

When  Canh  shortly  thereafter 
learned  that  he  was  to  be  evacuated 
he  was  at  a  loss.  "I  asked  myself 
what  I  should  do.  It  was  terrible,  I 
have  to  fight  myself.  Do  I  go  out  of 
the  country  or  go  back  home  and  see 
my  family  one  last  time.  I  decided  I'd 
better  go.  It  was  really  hard." 

A  year  after  arriving  in  America  he 
was  able  to  get  in  touch  with  his 
wife,  who  thought  he'd  died.  He 
receives  letters  once  in  a  while,  most 
of  which  are  censored.  "Sometimes 
we  misunderstand  each  other.  She 
can't  write  straight  and  has  to  go 


around  the  story." 

He  says  life  is  very  difficult  for  his 
family  because  of  their  relationship 
to  him  and  he  worries  about  their 
future.  "They   are  under 

punishment  from  the  government. 
They  can't  buy  from  the  regular 
market  — all  must  be  from  the  black 
market  which  is  more  expensive," 
he  says.  His  family  survives,  he 
says,  only  because  he  sends  them 
money. 

Canh's  eyes  redden  as  he  picks  up 
a  framed  photograph  of  the  children 
he  hasn't  seen  in  10  years.  His  oldest 
son,  now  17,  just  graduated  from 
high  school  but  cannot  go  to  college. 
"They  have  no  future,"  he  says 
softly.  "That's  why  I'm  so  worried 
about  my  family  right  now;  he  could 
be  influenced  by  the  street  gangs. 
My  wife  worries  about  the  children." 

Arriving  in  America  in  1975,  Canh 
spent  6  weeks  in  a  camp  in  Pennsyl- 
vania before  being  sent  for  by  an 
American  friend  in  San  Diego— his 
former  military  advisor  in  Vietnam  — 
who  acted  as  his  sponsor.  He  lived 
with  his  sponsor's  family  for  two 
weeks  and  then  decided  to  leave. 

I  decided  for  myself  I  don't  want 
to  bother  his  family.  In  American 
families  teenagers  leave  home  at  an 
early  age.  How  could  I  lean  on  my 
friend?" 

His  sponsor  was  worried  about 
him  and  the  two  talked  long  into  the 
night.  "We  are  good  friends.  I 
explained  to  him  I  need  job.  He  was 
worried  because  he  knew  I  didn 't  have 
the  background.  He  didn't  want  me 
to  go  but  finally  he  agreed." 

After  refusing  nothing  more  from 
his  friend  than  a  plane  ticket  to  San 
Francisco,  Canh  arrived  here  with  $8 
in  his  pocket.  Unable  to  afford  both 
cigarettes  and  bus  fare,  Canh  spent 


Refugees  Struggle  In  New  Land 
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highly  skilled,  and  have  been  able  to 
find  jobs.  For  some,  it  wasn't  an  easy 
process— they  arrived  before  the 
federal  government  provided  any 
cash  assistance  to  refugees— and 
they  started  first  as  dishwashers  or 
busboys. 

Today,  single  refugees  are  eligible 
to  receive  approximately  $272  a  month 
plus  foodstamps  (roughly  equivalent 
to  General  Assistance)  during  their 
first  18  months  here.  Families  are 
eligible  for  AFDC. 

"Many  of  the  Vietnamese  are 
doing  fine  now,  although  that 
doesn't  mean  we  don't  have  prob- 
lems still,"  says  Michael  Huynh  of 
the  Refugee  Resource  Center.  He 
points  to  the  numerous  Vietnamese- 
owned  businesses  in  the  Tenderloin 
as  well  as  several  Vietnamese-owned 
electronic  firms  in  Silicon  Valley  as 
examples  of  success.  "We  were 
more  exposed  to  the  Western  civili- 
zation than  the  Lao  and  Khmer. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  know 
the  system— Western  culture— bet- 
ter than  the  others." 

But  the  myth  of  the  "wealthy 
ethnic-Chinese  Vietnamese"  has 
been  discounted  by  a  recent  U.C. 
Berkeley  study.  Arriving  in  the 
second  wave  of  refugees,  the  ethnic 
Chinese  were  primarily  shopkeepers 
back  home.  In  general  they  had  far 
less  education,  are  poorer  and  less 
likely  to  be  working  than  their 
compatriots  who,  associated  with  the 
U.S.  government  or  the  former 
South  Vietnamese  administration, 
arrived  here  earlier. 

In  addition  to  the  ethnic -Chinese 


shopkeepers,  other  recent  arrivals 
include  peasants,  farmers,  fisher- 
men or  nomadic  tribespeople  from 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  This  group  had 
little  contact  with  western  lifestyle 
and  fewer  years  of  formal  education: 
a  fair  number  of  them  are  illiterate  in 
their  own  language. 

Most  of  the  Lao  refugees— the 
lowland  Lao  and  the  Hmong  and 
Mien  hilltribes  people— as  well  as 
the  Khmer,  were  farmers  back 
home.  Coming  from  a  rural  village 
society  to  a  dense  urban  environ- 
ment like  the  Tenderloin  is  quite  a 
shock,  especially  for  the  nomadic 
tribespeople  from  the  hills  of  Laos. 

"It's  totally  helpless— totally  blind 
—  for  them  to  live  in  a  city,"  says 
Buonchon  Thepkaysone,  the  Laotian 
co-director  of  the  Refugee  Womens' 
Program.  "But  they  have  no 
choice." 

Aside  from  difficulties  getting 
used  to  Western  culture,  language  is 
usually  cited  as  the  main  problem  for 
Southeast  Asian  refugees.  A  survey 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  of  refugees 
entering  the  country  between  1979 
and  1981  showed  that  only  20 
percent  had  at  least  "survival"  level 
English  skills,  and  only  10  percent 
were  sufficiently  proficient  in  Eng- 
lish to  look  for  work  on  their  own 
during  their  first  month  in  the  U.S. 

Without  language,  a  job  is  almost 
impossible  to  find.  But  even  for 
those  with  English  skills,  cultural 
differences  can  make  landing  a  job 
difficult.  Dean  Leng  of  Khmer 
Samaky  gives  the  example  of  a 


his  first  days  walking  and  smoking. 
'I  took  a  walk  for  two  and  a  half  days 
and  then  got  a  job  as  a  dishwasher." 

Canh  worked  at  the  restaurant  for 
several  months,  was  promoted  first 
to  busboy  and  then  to  waiter  but 
decided  after  six  months  there  that 
he  couldn't  do  that  for  life.  "I 
decided  to  go  back  to  school,"  he 
says.  He  studied  electronics  at  Heald 
College  on  a  scholarship  and  event- 
ually got  a  job  as  a  computer 
operator.  Several  years  later  he  was 
offered  his  present  job  helping  other 
refugees  at  the  Center  for  Southeast 
Asian  Refugees,  where  he  had 
volunteered  since  its  inception. 

It  is  cruel  irony  that  Canh,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  Orderly  Departure 
Program  (ODP)  office  at  the  Refugee 
Center  and  has  helped  many  people 
bring  their  relatives  to  America,  has 
been  unable  to  get  his  own  family  out 
of  Vietnam. 


Thousands  of  people  have  left 
Vietnam  legally  through  ODP,  which 
operates  through  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Vietnamese  and  American 
governments.  But  Canh's  family 
seems  to  be  lost  somewhere  in  the 
bureaucracy— on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  problem 
is,"  say  Canh.  "I  check  with  ODP  in 
Saigon.  They  say  it  depends  on  the 
U.S.  They  say  the  U.S.  is  slow 
because  they  (the  U.S.  government) 
don't  want  to  accept  more  people. 
The  U.S.  officials  say  everything's 
all  done,  it's  up  to  the  Vietnamese. 

"Many  people  are  coming  here 
but  not  my  family, ' '  Canh  says  sadly. 
"It  is  probably  my  fate.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  believe  in  fate. ' ' 

He  glances  at  the  photo  again  and 
seems  to  draw  hope.  "I  know  sooner 
or  later  they  will  be  here." 


Canh  and  family  photo.  He  has  not  seen  his  wife  and  children  for  10  years. 


Khmer  refugee  doing  poorly  in  a  job 
interview.  "Khmer  are  fairly  passive 
and  reserved.  They  are  not  like  the 
Americans  when  faced  with  a  lot  of 
questions.  They  may  feel  apprehen- 
sive." For  example,  job  applicants 
may  appear  to  lack  confidence 
because  they  don't  look  the  inter- 
viewer in  the  eye,  when  that  is 
simply  a  Khmer  custom. 

There  are  various  job  training 
programs  for  refugees  but  for  many 
it  is  difficult  to  match  their  skills— as 
ex-farmers  — with  the  current  job 
market.  "Really  they  want  to  do  the 
same  job  they  did  back  home,"  says 
Thepkaysone  of  the  Lao  and  Khmer. 
"They  were  farmers  before.  Now 
they  are  forced  to  train  for  jobs  as 
janitors." 

Sometimes  the  scars  of  a  difficult 
past  impede  the  effectiveness  of  a  job 
training  program.    Heng    Han,  a 
Khmer  who  suffered  repeated  beat- 


ings at  a  forced  work  camp  under  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  says  that  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  remember  things  now 
from  his  janitorial  training  and  he  is 
very  discouraged. 

Language  problems  lead  to  other 
difficulties  and  cultural  misunder- 
standings. A  frequently  cited  prob- 
lem   for    Tenderloin    refugees  is 
ignorance  of  tenants'  rights.  Refu- 
gees don't  know  what  to  do  about 
common  Tenderloin  housing  prob- 
lems such  as  leaky  ceilings  or  illegal 
rent  increases,  according  to  Tho  Do 
of  the  Vietnamese  Youth  Develop- 
ment Center.    "They  don't  know 
their  rights  and  feel  they  do  not  want 
to  say  anything  to  cause  any  prob- 
lems," she  says.  Many  of  the  refu- 
gees live  in  extremely  overcrowded 
and  unhealthy  accomodations  in  the 
Tenderloin,  with  a  family  of  eight  or 
nine  cooped  up  in  a  studio  apart- 
ment. 

A  growing  but  almost  invisible 
continued  on  page  15 
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Tough  Transition  for  Tribespeople  From  Laos 


Coming  originally  from  Southern 
China  the  Mien  have  their  own 
culture  that  is  distinct  from  the 
lowland  Lao,  according  a  special 
respect  to  the  spirits  of  their  ances- 
tors, the  sky,  the  wind  and  the 
forest.  "Our  religion  they  call  ani- 
mist,"  explains  Saechao.  "I  didn't 
know  this  before  but  that  is  what  the 
U.S.  embassy  calls  our  religion." 

The  Mien  make  a  special  effort  to 
preserve  their  culture  here  but 
already  find  themselves  giving  some 
things  up.  An  example  is  the 
traditional  Mien  New  Year  celebra- 
tion. "In  Laos  we  have  many  things 
like  a  service,"  says  Saechao. 
"When  we  come  here  we  don't  do  all 
the  same  thing.  We  have  to  make 
some  noise,  burn  the  paper,  make 
fire  — we  can't  do  that  here.  We  can't 
have  our  celebration  in  the  same 
way." 


—three  generations. 


The  Mien  do  not  have  a  written 
language  and  many  do  not  speak  or 
write  Lao.  Learning  English  is  a 
formidable  task  which  some,  such  as 
Saechao  s  elderly  father,  forego 
altogether. 

Placed  in  American  cities  because 
of  their  access  to  services  and  entry 
level  jobs,  many  of  the  Mien  find 
themselves  initially  bewildered  and 
almost  at  a  loss  in  their  new  world. 
Thus  it  was  with  some  eagerness 
that  41  of  them  took  a  chance  on  an 
offer  to  live  and  work  on  the  land 
again. 

The  West  Virginia  Gamble 

In  1983,  hearing  of  the  problems 
the  Mien  were  having  with  city  life,  a 
San  Francisco  realtor  named  Jerry 
Thompson  offered  some  land  he 
owned  in  West  Virginia  to  the  Mien 
to  live  on  and  farm.  "The  community 


by  Sara  Colm 

Kao  Chiem  Saechao,  a  farmer  in  a 
remote  village  in  the  hills  of  northern 
Laos,  left  his  country  with  his  family 
in  1975  when  the  Pathet  Lao  took 
over.  "I  had  a  brother  in  law  who 
was  a  soldier,"  he  explains.  "If  the 
Communists  knew  they  would  kill 
him.  Also  my  father  was  leader  of 
the  village  and  would  have  had  to  go 
to  seminar  (re-education  camp)." 

Escaping  across  the  Mekong  River 
into  Thailand,  they  stayed  in  a 
refugee  camp  for  four  years,  where 
two  of  his  four  children  were  born. 

Saechao  and  his  family  arrived  in 
the  U.S.  in  March,  1980.  He  spoke 
no  English  other  than  what  he'd 
learned  from  a  friend  in  the  camp.  Of 
his  first  days  in  San  Francisco 
Saechao  says,  "I  was  exhausted  and 
nervous  because  I  didn't  know 
English."  It  was  four  months  before 
he  was  able  to  get  into  an  English 
class  and  until  then  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  home. 

During  their  first  three  years  in 
San  Francisco  they  moved  three 
times  because  of  rent  increases  they 
were  unable  to  contest  because  of 
language  problems  and  not  knowing 
tenant  law. 

Saechao  and  his  family  lived  on 
public  assistance  until  1982  when  he 
got  a  job  as  a  VISTA  outreach  worker 
for  the  Central  YMCA  helping  other 
refugees,  a  job  he  liked.  But  he 
found  life  in  America  difficult  and 
the  city  a  sharp  contrast  to  his  life  in 
the  hills  of  Laos. 

The  Mien  Hilltribe 

Saechao  and  his  family  belong  to 
the  Eu  Mien  hill  tribe,  one  of  68 
different  ethnic  groupings  found  in 
Laos.  Nomadic  farmers,  they  prac- 
tice "slash  and  burn"  agriculture  or, 
as  Saechao  puts  it,  "This  year  we 
farm  one  hill,  next  year  another." 

Refugees 
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problem  in  the  Southeast  Asian  com- 
munity is  emotional  difficulties 
brought  on  by  the  lingering  effects  of 
living  in  a  war-torn'  country,  suf- 
fering a  harrowing  escape,  seeing 
the  death  of  friends  and  family  and 
feeling  the  guilt  of  leaving  others 
behind.  Coping  with  a  painful  past 
exacerbates  the  seemingly  more 
petty  problems  of  trying  to  fit  in  to  a 
vastly  different  world.  Added  on  to 
other  everyday  aspects  of  life  in  the 
Tenderloin  — poverty ,  unemploy- 
ment, overcrowding,  welfare  cuts— 
the  stress  can  become  unbearable. 

Psychological  Scars 

Refugees  suffer  serious  mental 
health  problems  two  to  six  times 
more  than  their  American  neighbors, 
according  to  a  Santa  Clara  County 
Mental  Health  study. 

The  Khmer  (Cambodian)  popula- 
tion, who  suffered  an  especially 
brutal  ordeal  under  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  are  hardest  hit.  They  are  six 
times  as  likely  as  the  general 
population  to  be  seriously  anxious, 
frightened  or  depressed,  according 
to  the  study.  "Every  Cambodian  has 
at  least  one  of  their  family  members 
who  was  killed,"  says  resettlement 
worker  Silen  Nhok. 

Others  suffer  the  guilt  and  frus- 
tration of  leaving  family  members 
behind.  Says  an  anguished  Vinh 
Ngo,  who  was  associated  with  the 
American  Green  Berets  in  Vietnam 
and  whose  family  is  still  there: 
"When  the  Americans  pulled  out  I 
was  five  years  in  prison.  The  reason  I 
work  so  hard  is  to  make  enough 
money  to  get  my  child  out  of  Viet- 
nam." 


The  stress  of  getting  used  to  a  new 
country  is  played  out  in  family 
dynamics.  Separation  or  divorce  is 
sometimes  the  result,  an  especially 
hard  blow  for  Asians  where  family  is 
all-important.  Citing  family  violence 
—  wife  and  child  abuse— as  a  major 
problem  for  the  Lao  and  Khmer  com- 
munities, Thepkaysone  explains, 
"After  the  family  settles  down  the 
women  start  to  accept  the  idea  of 
equality  between  men  and  women. 
The  men  misunderstand  and  say  the 
woman  is  forgetting  the  unique 
custom  from  the  old  country.  The 
woman  is  trying  to  help  out  financial- 
ly by  getting  a  job  outside  but 
doesn't  have  time  for  housework  and 
cooking.  Arguments  and  violence  go 
on  in  the  family  leading  to  separa- 
tions and  divorce." 

The  children  suffer  in  this  too, 
says  Thepkaysone,  because  the  par- 
ents have  less  time  to  spend  with 
them  because  they  are  working. 
"When  children  pick  up  dirty  words 
at  school,  parents  spank  them  like 
back  home  and  neighbors  report  to 
the  police,"  he  says. 

Aside  from  the  problems  in  their 
current  family  life,  refugee  children 
bear  the  scars  of  a  painful  past. 
"Kids  from  3rd,  4th  and  5th  grades 
have  memories  of  getting  on  boats, 
being  pirated,  boats  sinking,  family 
members  drowning,"  says  Marian 
Wake,  a  counselor  at  Redding 
School.  "There's  a  lot  of  depression 
over  that.  One  Cambodian  child  saw 
her  father  decapitated.  They  also 
suffer  grief  for  the  language  prob- 
lem." 

A  growing  gap  between  the 
younger  and  older  generations  leads 
to  other  problems.  Refugee  leaders 
cite  the  loss  of  respect  for  elders  and 
parents  as  a  major  problem  for  Asian 
cultures  where  family  is  ceritral. 


Many  of  the  older  people  are  ' 
homesick,  facing  an  alien  world  and 
advancing  years  with  the  sorrow  and 
indignity  of  losing  their  former 
status  and  familiar  life.  More  and 
more  of  the  elders  are  facing  the 
psychological  problem  of  thinking  of 
home,"  says  Thepkaysone. 
"They've  lost  their  role." 

An  example  is  a  Lao  refugee,  63 
years  old,  who  was  the  tribal  leader 
of  his  village  back  home.  He  grew  up 
hunting  and  farming,  never  wearing 
shoes,  but  respected  by  his  people. 
Living  now  in  the  midst  of  urban  San 
Francisco,  he  wears  running  shoes 
and  spends  much  of  his  time  at 
home.  Unable  to  speak  a  word  of 
English,  he  is  barely  able  to  ride  the 
bus. 

Increasingly  the  older  refugees  are 
suffering  from  depression,  home- 
sickness, even  alcoholism,  says 
Thepkaysone.  "The  children  will 
play  a  very  important  role  as  they 
grow  up,"  he  says.  "They  will  be  a 
bridge  between  the  young  and  old." 

Healing  the  psychological  wounds 
many  refugees  suffer  is  difficult  in  a 
new  culture  where  old  support 
systems,  especially  extended  family, 
are  gone.  Traditional  western  mental 
health  approaches  don't  always  help. 

"In  Asia  people  don't  talk  about 
their  personal  problems,"  says 
Bouakham  Saycocie.  Echoes  Thep- 
kaysone: "People  don't  tend  to  open 
up  to  the  mental  health  workers  who 
don't  necessarily  speak  the  same 
language  or  understand  our  cul- 
ture." 

Success  Stories 

In  spite  of  painful  memories  and 
the  difficulties  of  building  a  new  life 
from  scratch  in  an  alien  culture, 
more  and  more  of  the  refugee  com- 
munity are  adjusting.  As  they  enter 


chose  me  as  their  leader  to  take  them 
back  to  West  Virginia,"  says  Sae- 
chao. "Before  we  got  there  we  had 
many  discussions.  We  signed  the 
lease  to  go  there  and  work  on 
Thompson's  land." 

From  an  initial  group  of  nine  in 
May  1983  the  group  grew  to  41, 
working  hard  but  enjoying  it.  "I 
liked  it  pretty  much,"  says  Saechao. 
"We  had  just  started  to  build  the 
house,  living  in  Thompson's  house 
while  we  built  our  own.  We  planted 
corn,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  onions, 
green  vegetables.  " 

Then  Thompson  changed  his 
mind.  Saechao  is  vague  as  to  why  but 
it  is  said  that  Thompson  decided  the 
Mien  had  not  developed  the  land 
fast  enough.  "Suddenly,  overnight, 
he  didn't  want  the  people,"  says 
Saechao.  "We  didn't  argue  because 
of  the  language.  We  could  not  do 
anything.  The  town  of  Dawson  tried 
to  help  our  people  find  other  land  but 
it  didn't  work  out." 

After  a  brief  stint  by  most  of  the 
group  in  a  Mien  community  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  where  they 
worked  in  factories  or  stores,  the 
entire  group  returned  to  San  Francis- 
co in  April  1984.  They  were  very 
discouraged. 

4  'They  feel  they  try  very  hard  and 
it  fell  through.  They  have  nowhere  to 
go,  "  says  Saechao.  "It  is  very  hard 
for  Mien  to  live  in  a  city.  But  now 
most  are  used  to  it.  We  have  to  live 
in  a  city." 

On  returning  to  San  Francisco 
Saechao  got  his  present  job  as  a 
health  worker  and  interpreter  at  St. 
Anthony's  Clinic.  He  likes  the  job 
and  also  his  work  as  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Iu  Mien  Culture 
Associaiton  which  helps  members 
with  their  problems  and  puts  to- 
gether cultural  events. 

"I  feel  in  my  mind  I  don't  want  to 
depend  on  the  other  people  again," 
Saechao  says.  "I  want  to  find  a  job 
and  work  for  myself. ' ' 


their  second  decade  in  America, 
many  of  the  newcomers,  hard  work- 
ing and  determined,  are  overcoming 
the  obstacles  to  self-sufficiency. 
Success  stories  abound: 

•  A  young  Vietnamese  girl  whose 
parents  are  still  in  prison  in  Vietnam 
got  into  U.C.  Berkeley  after  four 
years  in  America. 

•  The  first  Khmer  restaurant  in 
San  Francisco  opening  on  Larkin 
Street. 

•  The  opening  this  month  of  the 
first  refugee-owned  community  cen- 
ter in  the  country  by  the  Center  for 
Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment. 

"We've  been  struggling  all  our 
life,"  explains  Michael  Huynh.  "So 
once  we're  in  a  peaceful  country  all 
our  energy  goes  into  getting  ahead. 

Others,  such  as  Buonchon  Thep- 
kaysone, point  proudly  to  the  emer- 
gence in  the  last  several  years  of 
refugee  leadership.  "We're  forming 
community  organizations  of  our  own 
to  continue  the  traditions  from  back 
home  and  to  help  families  with  cul- 
tural misunderstandings." 

The  Southeast  Asian  refugees  are 
a  positive  influence  on  the  Tender- 
loin, the  neighborhood  that  some 
10,000  of  them  now  call  home. 
Pointing  to  the  positive  influence  of 
Asian  businesses,  Vu-Duc  Vuong 
says,  "In  the  last  year,  we  see  the 
whole  neighborhood  awakening  and 
trying  to  keep  this  as  a  viable  neigh- 
borhood. We  don't  want  to  let  it  go  to 
seed  again,  becoming  a  hard  core 
area,  and  we  also  don't  want  to 
become  just  an  extension  of  down- 
town. We  want  a  place  where  people 
can  live  and  keep  their  family  life 
style  in  the  Tenderloin." 
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War  Not  Over  For  Vietnam  Veterans 
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soup  kitchens  and  sleeping  in  shel- 
ters for  the  homeless.  In  a  recent 
survey  of  San  Francisco's  homeless 
shelters,  nearly  half  of  the  residents 
were  veterans  and  fully  one-fifth 
were  Vietnam-era  veterans.  By  com- 
parison, Vietnam-era  vets  make  up 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  overall 
population. 


Melvyn  Escueta 

"A  great  number  of  Vietnam  vets 
have  become  part  of  that  lost 
generation  that  just  wanders  the 
streets  and  lives  on  the  streets," 
says  Ron  Perez,  a  prisoner  services 
specialist  in  the  San  Francisco 
county  jails  who  is  himself  a  Vietnam 
veteran. 

'Over  the  course  of  the  last  10 
years,  Vietnam  veterans  in  general 
have  definitely  matured.  Many  are 
successful,  many  are  married,  many 
are  getting  politically  active,"  says 
Perez.  "But  a  good  number  have 
been  left  behind  and  we're  seeing 
that  in  our  jails  and  on  our  streets." 

According  to  Perez,  25  percent  of 
the  inmates  in  the  San  Francisco  jail 
system  are  Vietnam  vets.  Most  are 
there,  he  says,  for  offenses  related  to 
the  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs.  And  of 
those,  "80  percent  at  least  did  not 
have  a  substance  abuse  problem 
prior  to  the  military,"  he  adds. 

To  these  problems  plaguing  Viet- 
nam veterans,  add  high  and  pro- 
longed unemployment,  high  rates  of 
divorce  and  a  general  level  of 
isolation  and  alienation  from  Ameri- 
can society  found  among  few  other 
groups  of  Americans. 

Bitterness,  Frustration  and  Rage 

Beneath  these  problems  lies  a  well  of 
bitterness,  frustration  and  rage  that 
runs  so  deep  as  to  be  almost  incom- 
prehensible to  a  non-veteran.  Bitter- 
ness at  being  forced  as  teenagers  to 
endure  the  horrors  of  a  senseless  and 
unwinnable  war,  frustration  at  being 
lied  to  by  government  and  castigated 
by  peers  and  rage  at  now  feeling 
discarded  like  used  cannon  fodder 
with  inadequate  services,  inade- 
quate benefits  and  inadequate  job 
opport  unites. 

"Vietnam  was  America's  first 
teenage  war,"  points  out  Jack 
McCloskey,  a  long-time  veterans 
counselor  and  activist.  "The  average 
age  of  soldiers  in  World  War  II  was 
26,  in  Vietnam  it  was  19." 

"You  take  a  19-year  old  who  is  not 
fully  formed,  expose  him  to  heavy 
life-threat,  deprive  him  of  the  ability 
to  understand  what  happened,  and 
what  it  leads  to  is  a  severe  disruption 
of  the  development  of  that  person," 
says  Dr.  Stephen  Pennington,  a 
psychologist  who  works  with  vet- 
erans at  a  Veterans'  Administration 
clinic  in  Oakland. 


Don  Patterson,  also  known  as 
"Highway  Hobo"  has  spent  the  last 
five  years  on  streets  across  the 
country  and  now  lives  in  a  special 
Tenderloin  hotel  program.  He  is  still 
struggling  with  the  memories  and 
the  aftermath  of  Vietnam.  "The  idea 
was  we're  gonna  go  over  there  and 
fight  communism,  go  over  there  and 
save  those  people  and  then  you  get 
over  there  and  find  they  hate  and 
attack  Americans." 

Patterson  recalls  the  insanity,  the 
breakdowns  in  order,  the  tremen- 
dous fear  of  the  unknown.  "You're 
over  there,  you  had  to  adjust— who's 
the  enemy?  Old  men,  women  and 
children  are  taking  out  more  Ameri- 
cans than  we  want  to  admit.  Ameri- 
cans are  killing  Americans.  Every- 
thing was  starting  to  screw  up.  So 
how  do  you  maintain  order,  how  do 
you  keep  atrocities  from  happen- 
ing?" 

"The  Real  World' 

While  in  Vietnam,  soldiers  dreamt 
about  what  they  called  "the  real 
world,"  a  return  to  normalcy  after 
getting  out  of  the  Vietnam  night- 
mare. But  the  nightmare  was  not  so 
easily  left  behind.  And  things  back 
home  were  not  so  normal.  For  many, 
if  not  most  veterans,  the  transition 
back  was  a  jarring  one. 

"When  we  came  back,  there  was 
absolutely  no  support,  no  debriefing 
sessions,  no  nothing,"  says  Kevin 
Gagen,  a  Vietnam  vet  and  Tender- 
loin social  worker.  "It  takes  a  bit  of 
imagination  to  understand  that  on 
Thursday,  you  could  have  been  in  a 
fire  fight,  watching  a  village  burn  or 
watching  your  buddies  die  and  on 
Saturday  you  could  be  on  Market 
Street  in  San  Francisco,  But  how  do 
you  just  forget  what  happened 
yesterday? ' ' 

One  typical  method  was  that  of  a 
veteran  who  hid  away  for  eight 
months.  "I  just  kept  the  heat  at  90, 
kept  a  blanket  around  me  and  drank 
wine.  The  only  time  I  went  out  was  to 
buy  a  bottle.  In  Vietnam,  you  always 
talk  about  the  real  world,  but  I 
wasn't  ready  for  it  when  I  got 
there." 

American  soldiers  came  back  to  a 
society  that  was  being  ripped  apart 
by  the  war  and  that  offered  little 
support  or  understanding  to  the 
returning  veterans.  To  their  peers, 
they  were  baby-ki'lers  and  war 
criminals;  to  their  elders,  they  were 
drug  addicts  and  the  first  Americans 
to  lose  a  war. 

Don  Patterson  flew  in  on  his  return 
to  the  Oakland  Army  base  and  was 
spit  at  his  first  day  back.  Two  days 
later,  he  went  to  a  demonstration  in 
San  Francisco.  "People  were  sitting 
ther  talking  about  American  pilots 
who  were  shot  down  and  they  were 
clapping.  They  were  cheering  about 
American  pilots  shot  down.  I  felt  like 
I  wasn't  accepted  by  America  and  I 
didn't  want  to  accept  America,  I 
didn't  want  to  be  part  of  cheering 
other  Americans'  deaths." 

James  Thygesen,  who  was  also 
spit  at  on  his  return,  went  with  his 
father  to  a  VFW  bar  a  couple  of 
weeks  after  his  return  and  was  asked 
by  a  patron  where  he  had  served.  "I 
told  him  Vietnam  and  he  laughed. 
He  said,  'That  wasn't  no  war.'  " 

After  getting  out  of  the  service, 
Thygesen  said,  "I  didn't  care  about 
anything.  I  didn't  want  to  have  any 
close  friendships,  I  just  wanted  to 
detach  myself  from  people.  I  didn't 
want  anyone  to  get  too  close." 


If  returning  veterans  wanted  to 
bury  their  experiences,  they  came 
back  to  a  country  that  was  only  too 
happy  to  oblige.  "Society  at  large 
did  not  help  them  do  the  natural 
thing— digest,  process  and  overcome 
their  experiences,"  says  Penning- 
ton. "So  veterans  were  basically 
deprived  of  what,  under  natural 
circumstances,  would  have  helped 
heal  the  wounds  of  war.  Their  folks 
would  support  them  being  over  there 
but  didn't  want  to  talk  about  it  when 
they  got  back." 

"Things  broke  down  between  me 
and  my  Dad,"  recalls  Don  Patterson. 
"We  didn't  adjust  (to  each  other)  at 
all.  He  thought,  'The  kid's  gotta  be 
off,  crazy.'  Bu  the's  coming  from 
World  War  II." 

Upon  returning,  vets  also  found 
that  they  had  lost  one  of  the  things 
that  had  sustained  them  while  they 
were  in  Vietnam— the  close  friend- 
ships they  developed  with  their 
fellow  soldiers. 

"A  lot  of  us  learned  to  love  over 
there,"  said  Melvyn  Escueta,  a 
counselor  who  works  with  Tenderloin 
veterans.  "You  spend  a  year  over 
there,  share  food,  bullets,  the  shirt 
off  your  back,  your  dreams,  your 
lives,  everything.  You  become  tight 
—  'asshole  tight,'  we  called  it." 

But  in  the  "real  world"  of 
America,  men  don't  have  relation- 
ships of  that  depth  with  other  men. 
And  given  society's  repugnance  with 
the  war,  relationships  with  women 
were  hard  to  start  and  even  harder  to 
maintain.  The  result  has  been  a  very 
high  divorce  rate  among  Vietnam 
veterans. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  Vietnam  vets  just 
didn't  know  how  to  be  intimate  with 
women,"  says  Escueta.  "They  did 
on  the  surface  what  they  were 
supposed  to  do  (as  husbands)  but 
they  never  gave  to  their  wives  the 
kind  of  love  they  gave  to  men  in 
Vietnam." 

Many  veterans  also  became  afraid 
of  love,  Escueta  believes,  because 
they  had  seen  too  many  people  they 
did  love  get  killed.  "If  you  learn  to 
love  for  the  first  time  in  the  purest 
sense  and  the  person  gets  killed,  you 
start  feeling  that  if  I  do  love,  the 
person  will  die.  Bit  by  bit,  you 
become  more  alienated;  it's  another 
reason  to  just  stay  by  yourself." 

No  Jobs  For  Helicopter  Gunners 

Coming  back,  veterans  found  their 
job  skills  unsuited  for  the  employ- 
ment world;  "The  market  for  heli- 
copter gunners  was  not  real  high," 
observed  Jack  McCloskey.  Those 
who  did  find  jobs  often  found  them- 
selves unwilling  to  relate  to  the 
structure  and  authoritarian  nature  of 
most  workplaces.  Many  vets  have 
gone  through  dozens  of  jobs  since 
they  left  the  service. 

Turning  to  the  Veterans  Admini- 
stration for  services  has  also  been  a 
disappointment  and  further  stress  on 
many  vets,  who  find  the  "Big  Green 
Machine,"  as  they  call  it,  uncaring, 
unresponsive  and  bureaucratic. 

"The  V.A.  is  basically  extremely 
suspicious  of  Vietnam  veterans  and 
has  the  attitude  that  vets  who  apply 
for  benefits  are  trying  to  manipulate 
to  get  something  they  don't  de- 
serve," said  Mike  Blecker  of  Swords 
to  Plowshares,  an  independent  advo- 
cacy and  service  organization  that 
assists  veterans  in  dealing  with  the 
V.A.  "Their  operating  policy  is  to  try 
to  deny  whenever  possible." 

In  the  final  years  of  the  war,  some 
veterans,  most  notably  Jack  McClos- 
key, began  to  push  the  V.A.  to  set  up 


special  programs  for  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans,  who,  they  argued, 
had  special  problems  and  needs.  The 
V.A.  resisted  strenuously  and  it  was 
not  until  1981  that  Operation  Out- 
reach was  funded  by  Congress  and 
launched. 

This  program,  consists  of  drop-in* 
centers  throughout  the  country 
where  Vietnam-era  veterans  can  go 
to  get  counseling,  referral  and 
general  support  services. 


Don  Patterson,  also  known 
as  "Highway  Hobo" 

These  vet  centers,  as  they  are 
known,  are  the  most  striking  exam- 
ple of  one  of  the  major  strengths  of 
the  Vietnam  veterans  community  — 
the  commitment  of  so  many  vets  to 
helping  others.  Vietnam  veterans 
can  be  found  in  agencies  throughout 
San  Francisco,  working  with  fellow 
veterans— and  fellow  citizens— who 
are  in  need. 

Vets  Helping  Vets 

It  is  a  phenomena  that  is  readily 
noticable  and  it  is  also  a  source  of 
great  pride  for  many  veteran  acti- 
vists and  social  workers. 

"Since  I  left  Vietnam,  I  always  felt 
that  my  mission  was  not  accomp- 
lished," says  employment  counselor 
Charles  Gallman.  "I  always  felt  that 
working  with  other  vets  was  my  way 
of  accomplishing  the  mission.  " 

Perhaps  because  of  this  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  many  veterans— 
and  because  society  has  made  some 
steps  towards  welcoming  and  thank- 
ing Vietnam  veterans— more  vets 
are  coming  forward  for  help  now 
than  in  the  past. 

"It's  one  thousand  times  better 
now  than  it  was  13  years  ago,"  says 
Steve  Pennington.  "Vets  don't  have 
to  hide  their  identity  as  Vietnam  vets 
and  society  has  made  some  steps 
towards  dealing  with  its  own  Viet- 
nam trauma." 

For  Jack  McCloskey,  as  for  many 
other  Vietnam  vets,  the  opening  of 
"The  Wall,"  the  Vietnam  Veterans' 
Memorial  in  Washington,  was  at 
least  a  partial  acknowledgement  by 
America  of  the  debt  it  owed  the 
veterans  and  was  one  step  in  the 
healing  process.  It  was  also  an 
emotional  experience. 

"I  ran  into  one  guy  I  had  treated 
as  a  medic,  I  had  sewed  him  up  in 
'68,  his  head  was  split  open," 
McCloskey  recounted.  "He  had  sur- 
vived. I  had  never  seen  him  since 
and  he  recognized  me.  We  just 
started  crying  together  and  talked 
about  some  of  the  guys  who  didn't 
make  it.  " 

"Seeing  all  those  names  on  the 
wall  was  very  heavy  emotionally  but 
it  brought  one  thing  up— the  sense  of 
loss  for  nothing.  It  also  reaffirmed 
that  we  have  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  see  it  never  happens 
again  ' ' 

There  will  be  a  special  memorial 
marking  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  the  war  on  May  7  at  City  Hall. 
It  is  organized  as  a  tribute  to  those 
who  fought  by  the  United  Vietnam 
Veterans.  For  more  information,  call 
552-8804. 


